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Some years ago, when one of the American frigates was lying 
at Callao, the port of Lima, she was visited by a man whose 
presence created no little sensation on board. It was Sunday. 
Divine service had just been concluded, and the sailors were 
lounging about in different parts of the vessel, reading, sewing, 
and conversing, when several canoes were observed paddling 
off from the shore. This was nothing remarkable, as visiters 
frequently came on board, after undergoing a search by the 
Master at Arms, the object of which was to prevent the intro- 
duction of liquor to the crew. The ship’s company, as is com- 
mon in such cases, crowded around the gangway to see the men 
come on board. There were four in all, but not much notice 
was taken of any but the last. He was a man, apparently thirty- 
five years of age. His dress and general appearance were those 
of a ‘beach-ranger,’ a class of sailors who dwell on shore, and 
ear a precarious livelihood by sometimes working on board 
the merchant vessels — pimping, gambling, and stealing. But 
the crew of ihe frigate evinced more dislike at his presence 
than could have been created by an ordinary straggler. While 
they received the other visiters kindly and cordially, they made 
way for this man, and no one attempted to speak to him, until 
he had reached the forecastle, where he stood looking around 
upon the crowd like an object forsaken of God and man.— 
Sailors are not fastidious, and there must have been something 
extremely objectionable in this man to induce them to lay aside 
their usual frankness and hospitality. The green hands shud- 
dered as they surveyed him, and the old man-o-war’s-men, fa- 
miliar with crime from their infancy, and hardened by suffering 
and danger, shrank from his side like innocent children on the 
approach of a felon. He seemed, in part, to enjoy the fearful 
interest which he excited; but still the expression of his coun- 
tenance was that of irremediable woe. His eyes were fre- 
quently cast down, and his under-lip slightly writhed, like a 
person suffering, but endeavoring to hide, internal agonies. — 
There was a certain abandonment in his manner of walking, in 
his look, in his every motion. His swimming eyeballs were 
half curtained by the upper lids, which gave an easy, reckless 
cast to the eye, which was, however, overruled by the gloomi- 
ness of his other features. 

*Cottin is on board!’ was murmured in an under tone from 
stem to stern of the ship, and in a few moments he was sur- 
rounded by the whole of the crew. He made several attempts 
to speak, but whoever happened to catch his eye, moved imme- 
diately away, and he became silent. At length, one of the 
hands, a tall Indian, said to have once been a pirate, opened a 
conversation with him, They mutually boasted cf the perilous 
scenes which they had gone through, and as the listeners drew 
nearer, Cottin became very communicative. 

‘Don’t you recollect,’ said he,‘ when you picked me up at 
sea on my little raft? I set out all alone, made a sail of my 
handkerchief, and in real dread-naught fashion, steered for the 
land. I was out three days, but felt no more concerned about 
myself than if i had been lying snug in my hammock.’ 

You looked pretty well fagged out, though, when you came 
on board,’ replied the Indian. ‘You would not have stood it 
much longer.’ 

*You’re mistaken,’ said Cottin; ‘I had half a biscuit left, 
and’ — 

‘Is Cottin here?’ cried a midshipman, coming briskly for- 
ward. 

‘ Ay, there ’tis—I thought so!’ answered Cottin. 

* You must go ashore, Cottin,’ said the midshipman. ‘ The 
officer of the deck says you must not come aboard of the frigate 
any more.’ 

The friendless man muttered to the Indian, ‘ Well, Charley, 
I'll see yo. _-7in, sometime,’ in a tone which plainly said he 
did not believe hi. 1aintance would ever seek him, and then 
walked off to the ‘y with an indifferent air that denoted 
he was accustomed to suc: treatment. 
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As soon as Cottin was gone, some of the young men desired 
the Indian to tell them the story. of the raft. He said that some 
years ago he was on the Brazil 3anks, when the man at mast 
head reported something on the w . > They made all sail, 








and soon came up with it. It proved to be this Cottin, afloat on 
a small raft, entirely alone; he said he had escaped froma 
brig, on board of which he had been ill-used. He appeared 
very much exhausted, and was immediately taken on board. — 
His story appeared almost incredible, but as there was no proof 
to the contrary, he was believed. ‘And that,’ said the Indian, 
‘is all I know about the matter.’ 

The man-o-war’s-men shook their heads as Charley conclud- 
ed,and more than one of them suspected that the Indian knew 
more about Cottin than he was willing totell. It is high time 
the reader should know the cause of these violent prejudices 
against Cottin. A few weeks before his visit to the ship, as 
just related, one of the frigate’s carpenters had been found dead 
on the beach, so completely mangled and cut to pieces, that it 
was some time before he could be recognized. He was brought 
on board in the market boat, and subsequently buried on the 
Island of St. Lorenzo. The majority of the crew very natu- 
rally laid the murder to the Spaniards ; but when, several days 
afterward, the ship’s company ‘went ashore on liberty,’ and 
talked with the Peruvians about the affair, they protested their 
innocence, and declared that the white men whu dwelt among 
them were much more addicted to mischievous practices than 
the natives themselves. They also pointed out this Cottin asa 
man of very suspicious character. They said that he came 
from beyond the mountains; that no one knew him; that he 
never did any work, and boarded no where. Yet the man al- 
ways had a little money, and was sometimes quite liberal in the 
disposal of it. With the inconsideration common to most sail- 
ors, several of them at once went in search of Cottin. He was 


found in a pulperee, drinking with one of the frigate’s boys. —}| 


A tall, active seaman, from Kentucky, collared him without 
preface, and dashed the liquor from his hands. A young sailor 
at the same moment gave him a blow on the head with a slung 
shot, which brought him to the floor. The Kentuckian then 
seized the prostrate man with his teeth, and tore his flesh most 
cruelly. Cottin screamed in agony, and exclaimed, ‘O! let 
me alone, and I will dono more murder!’ This was consid- 
ered a confession of the alleged crime, and several of the frig- 
ate’s men fell upon the wretched sufferer, and would doubtless 
have despatched him, but for the interference of others. The 
master of the house drew a long sword, and assailed the man- 
o-war’s-men so vigorously that they were obliged to leave Cot- 
tin in order.to defend themselves. Cottin sprang on his feet, 
and escaped through a back window. He was seen running 
along the street with a stream of blood gushing from his prin- 
cipal wound. Of course, the authorities took the part of the 
rum-seller, and the seamen retired. Although thus baffled in 
their attempts to kill Cottin, the frigate’s crew laid up malice 
against him, and having heard many additional reports of the 
wickedness of his character, they were much surprised at his 
audacity in paying them a visit on board. 

After his visit to the frigate, Cottin was not seen by any of 
the ship’s company, while she lay at Callao; and he was grad- 
ually forgotten. Ina few months the frigate repaired to Val- 
paraiso. Immediately on ker arrival at that place, the crew 
‘ went ashore on liberty,’ and one of the hands took that oppor- 
tunity torun away. Ina few weeks afterward, he was caught 
and brought on board. After being confined in the ‘brig,’ tried 
by a court martial, and whipped, he was turned loose and went 
to his duty. He said that he had been to the city of St. iago; 
that while traveiling thither in the night, he saw a light in the 
woods. Being very hungry, he approached it, and found a 
small fire in a deep hollow, by which Cottin lay, entirely alone, 
fast asleep. The remains of a meal which he had been cook- 
ing lay near him, and in his hand was a large knife crusted 
with blood; but whether it was the blood of brutes or men, he 
was unable to decide. ‘I was so horrified,’ said the narrator, 
‘that I cut a stick as fast as my legs would carry me.’ This 
story was not “generally believed. It was supposed that the 
runaway, in his fright, mistook the man; for it was well known 
that no captain would receive Cottin on board of his vessel. — 


Therefore, it was judged that he was still in the vicinity of 
But, in a week or two subsequent to this tale, one of 


Lima. 
the officers on returning from Castle Blazico, asserted that while 


riding along the road, he saw a man run out from a cluster of 


bushes, and passing near his horse’s head, enter a deep dell. — 
He did not get a glimpse of his countenance, but his form and 
dress were like those of Cottin. As will be supposed, these de- 





each other, were not without their effect 

|on the ship’s company. Some of them thought Cottin was lying 
|in wait for an opportunity to kill one of the crew, in revenge 
| for the assault made on him at Callao; while others judged it 
jens probable that he was living in Valparaiso when the ship 
larrived, and had retreated into the interior, in order to avoid 
| the frigate’s men. One of the midshipmen was curious about 
ithe affair, and took pains to make some close inquiries in town. 
| He was informed that a man had been in the Calibouse some- 
| time, who answered the description of Cottin, in most respects, 
‘but that he went by the name of Riley while there. He had 
|been confined on suspicion of murdering a young Spanish ofli- 
‘cer, on the road between Coquimbo and Valparaiso, but was 
| discharged for want of sufficient evidence to convict him. On 
ienguiring which way the prisoner went after his release, he 
was told that he started for Taleahuana. 

‘Do you know anything of the man ? 
was born?’ inquired the midshipman. 

‘No, sir,’ said the other; ‘but there lives a fellow down at 
ithe bottom of the Main Royal, who was with him in prison a 
few weeks, and can no doubt give you a little information re- 
| specting him.’ 
The midshipman immediately set out for the house where 
ithe individual was reported to be. He walked some distance 
| before he came to it through the lowest part of the town. Upon 
| knocking at the door, a squallid woman thrust her head out of 
the window, and asked, in Spanish, what he wanted. 
| ‘Is John Roby here ?’ 
| ‘No.’ 
| © Where is he 2? 

‘ What do you want of him ?’ 

‘Tam an old shipmate of his. 
to be found ?’ 
| The woman looked scrutinizingly at the young officer a mo- 
ment, and then threw on a large shawl, and bade him follow 
| her. 
When Mr. Blunt— which was the name of the midshipman 
|— first commenced his journey to the Main Royal, he felt a 
little ashamed of the business he was engaged in. He thought 
|it would not redound much to his credit to be hunting up the 
|straggler whom he sought, and holding familiar conversation 
{with him. But the manifest hesitancy of the woman, and a 
‘sort of wildness in her eyes when he first enquired for Roby, 
‘induced him to think there was something in the affair worth 
probing ; and as she led him over the hills, and the evening began 
| to close in, giving a romantic character to the wild scenery by 
| which he was environed, he grasped his dagger energetically, 
‘and his bosom thrilled with that stern pleasure which the brave 
j|always feel on the approach of danger. At length the lights 
‘of the town were shut out by intervening hills — no habitation 
| was in sight,and still the woman led on. She spoke not a word 
|to the young man, but occasionally looked behind to see if he 
| was following. He perceived that she mended her pace. The 
|farther she went, the swifter she walked. ‘Is she afraid of 
|me ?’ said Blunt inwardly — ‘ spe takes great trouble to oblige 
me, surely.” The woman at length quickened her pace nearly 
|toa ran, and then the young man demanded why she travelled 
| so fast. 


| tails, thus supporting 


Does he tell where he 


Can you tell me where he is 


‘Ha!’ cried she,and her eyes seemed to flash with triumph — 
can’t the Yankee walk so fastasa woman?’ Then waving 
her arm authoritatively, she spoke ina commanding tone, which 
the midshipman could hardly brook, ‘,;Come on! Come on!’ 

* How much farther are you going?’ said he. 

No answer was returned this time, and the young man kept 
close to the heels of his swift conductor. The trampling of 
| horses’ hoofs was heard, but at so great a distance that he knew 
\he was as much asa mile from the highway. The town was 
| full three times as distant. The woman now plunged down the 
side of a steep hill, and led the youth into a thick, dark wood. 
The thought of Cottin now foreibly obtruded itself upon his 
mind, and the gashed and bloody body of the carpenter rose 
vividly to his recollection. But Cottin was a poor, miserable 
vagabond, and could not be acquainted with this woman, or, if 
acquainted, could exercise no influence over her. The walk- 
ing became bad. The bushes and thorns caught in his clothes, 
and he begun to fear he was taking unnecessary pains. 

‘Tell me how much farther I must go!’ exclaimed the mid- 
shipman impatiently, and jerking his poniard from his bosom. 
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; Have you any money 1” evied the woman abruptly, and 
falling a little back until she came abreast of the youth. 


‘Money!’ cried he —lifting his dagger in a threatening man- | 


ner; ‘have you brought me here to rub me 2?’ 
‘No,’ said she, shrinking a little back; ‘ but you donot intend | 


to put me to all this trouble without paying me ?’ 


This very naturai and characteristic demand nearly spoiled | 


the romance of the adventure, in the eyes of the young man, 
and taking out a dollar, he presented it to the woman, 
pettishly, ‘ Here is your pay. 
after all. But where is this 
hammock.’ 

‘Is the Yankee blind?’ said the woman. 
and saw a man at his elbow, peering through a clump of un- 
derwood, at him. The woman withdrew. 

‘So — is your name Roby ?’ said the officer. 


saying 
Roby t—I wish I was snug in my 


Mr. Blunt turned 


‘What may please to be your business with me, sir?’ de-| 


ec 


manded the other. 


I suppose I’ve come for nothing || 





} cerned ’— replied the other —*] he threatens vengeance to the 


|lady who conducted him hither? 

| ‘O, yes,’ said Roby, ‘ petticoat warfare is particularly adapt- 
ied to the young | gentlemen who parade a frigate’s quarter-deck 
in fine weather. 

The young Virginian gnashed his teeth, and was about re- 
torting harshly, when he felt the weapon pressed rather uncom- 
fortably against his loins, and prudence 
tion, 


mastered his indigna- 


‘He was very talkative when he first arrived,’ said another, 
‘but now he is as patient asalamb. These boasters are al- 
| ways cowards. He is as humble now asa whipped spaniel.’ 
| *T will yet make him kneel before me, aad ask permission to 
| kiss my foot,’ said Roby. 
|| ‘He shall 
|| the tall man. 





call me master, whenever he speaks to me,’ said | 


| 
| While this conversation was going forward, Blunt was near | || appeared to be partly open, while the teeth were shut closely 
\| his grave; for, unable to endure such cruel taunts any longer, | 1 together. 


fled a!l concern for his safety. He thought it pecbulile that he 
might be detained some time by his captors, out of regard to 
their own safety ; but he could not believe they would offer or 
suffer any violence to an American naval officer. He had been 
pondering some time on these things, and his dungeon had 
gradually become lighter and lighter, when he imagined he 
could trace, leaning with its chin upon the top of one side of 
his pen, the dark outlines of a human countenance, As he had 
been disarmed, and his hands were bound with iron, he could 
do nothing but sit still and gaze upon the mysterious apparition, 
The object moved not, but seemed to have grown to the spot. — 
It spoke not, but still its face was toward him, as if intently 
watching his motions. , At first he suspected that he had been 
mistaken, but the longervhe gazed, the more convinced he be- 
came that he was in the presence of a human being. The 
form of the nose was distinctly visible — then the mouth, which 





He spoke, but no answer came. Unable longer to 


‘ This is a strange place I find you in,’ returned the midship- || he had gradually drawn his dagger from the sheath, and was) ‘endure the silence of his saturnine visiter, he arose and ap- 


man, feeling rather unpleasantly. ‘I do not know what an 
honest man can be doing in this lonesome and almost inacces- 
sible place at this time of night.’ 

‘Do you not?’ returned Roby; ‘then I much wonder at 
your being caught here, Mr Blunt, since you have heretofore 
enjoyed the reputation of being an honest man.’ 

You know my name 2?’ said the other, hastily. 

‘Very probably,’ said Roby; ‘ 
I have travelled in old Virginia, sir —I have seen slaves hung 
there, sir — and came very near being hung by your 
self, sir? — 

‘Js this Stewart 2?’ cried Blunt. 

‘ That is one of the na 
in 2 name, sir. 


father, my- 


mes that I go by, sir— there ’s nothing 
But, speaking of hanging, sir, I was actually 
one of the plotters of that insurrection, and have left a train 
behind me, that will explode before you see Virginia again.’ 


‘Wretch!’ cried Blunt, ‘I wish I had you at home, now.’ 


What would you do?’ calmly inquired the other, coming 


out of the bushes and placing himself in front of the youth. 

‘Put this dagger to the hilt in your cursed carcase!’ ex- 
claimed Blunt. 

‘ Was that what you came here for?’ said Roby. 

‘No,’ returned the officer; ‘but time wears. Have you 
grace enough in you to tell me where one Cottin is, who was 
your fellow-prisoner in the Calibouse ?’ 


‘Well, I give you credit, young man,’ — said Roby —‘ I honor 


your spunk, if you have come out into these woods alone and 
single-handed to look for Cottin !’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the youth; 
was something. 


‘you speak of this Cottin as if he. 
Pray is he omnipresent? I took him to bea 
ignorant, miserable devil.’ 
‘Miserable enough I will admit, 
down; 


nest te 
said the other, looking 
‘and poor enough, sometimes, too. 
am not so well informed. ‘It takes a wise man to be a fool.’ 

‘Ha! then you think his ignorance is assumed!’ exclaimed 
Blunt. ‘ But pray tell me ail about the fellow,’ 

‘If you will take the oath,’ said Roby, ‘ we will initiate you.’ 

‘We!’ cried the surprised midshipman. 

‘Yes, we!’ exclaimed a tall sinewy man, coming swiftly 
out of the surrounding darkness, and laying his hand heavily 
on the midshipman’s shoulder. 

Mr. Blunt was brave, but the odds was too great, and he || 
quietly sheathed his dagger. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘what am I to expect? Wo betide that | 
cursed woman that led me into this scrape, if ever I meet her 
again.’ 

A loud laugh, from at least twenty throats, shook the wood 
as he uttered this threat. 

‘ A whole fleet!’ said the midshipman despondingly. 


what’s to be done 2?’ 
‘ 


‘Well, 


3loud for, blood!’ exclaimed a voice from an unseen person 
behind him. 
‘ Blood for blood!’ was echoed in different parts of the wood. 
‘You don’t intend to murder me!’ 
hand on the hilt of his weapon. 


said the officer, laying his 
‘T’ll tell you what, young gentleman,’ said Roby, ‘it is very 
You are in our power, and 

The virtue. of patience is on all such 
In other words, if you speak another syl- 
lable above your breath, this man behind you will rip you open 
like a codfish, with his long knife.’ 


foolish for you to ask questions. 
cannot help yourself. 
occasions profitable. 


| 

The officer turned his head, and saw a man in his rear with | 

a broad knife on a short pole, admirab ly calculated for perform. | 
ing the operation hinted at by Roby. 
silent, not doubting that Cottin was one of the gang, and that! 
his accomplices were as blood-thirsty as himself. | 


‘Forward — march!’ cried the tall man, and Blunt felt the || came to the conclusion that they were engaged ina conspiracy 


point of the knife behind him, against his back. He walked | 
slowly forward, and his captors kept as near him as the bushes| 
and stumps would admit. 

‘Quite a civilly-behaved young man,’ 
person on the other side of their prisoner. 


said Roby to the tall 


Of his ignorance I | 


'| cuffs were applied to his person, ‘ 


He accordingly remained || 


} about plunging it suddenly into the bosom of Roby, when the | 
‘lighted windows of a small cottage burst suddenly upon their 
|view, and Roby and the tall man both darted forward, and |} 
‘entered the door, giving orders to the rest to bring in the pris- || 
oner. 


| 


| proached him. The head was still immovable. 
| his fettered hands against its face — it was cold. The truth 
‘flashed at once upon his mind. It was a human head, stuck on 
a spike — doubtless the head of a murdered man. The confi- 
idence which he had just felt in his own security, was a little 


He pushed 


The midshipman entered the cottage, chafing like a caged '| shaken by this discovery, and he be ‘gan to Wish heartily that he 
y y; : 5 


| tiger, but started back on seeing it filled with Spanish cavaliers, 
| standing in society. They were all armed to the teeth, and 
| their accoutrements were both rich and splendid. Roby slunk 
| into a corner as soon as he had presented the prisoner, and the 
‘}tall man, although he did not retreat quite so precipitately, yet 
‘treated the cavaliers with every show of respect. 
| ish gentlemen conversed together a few minutes in a low tone, 
j and then one of them courteously addressed the midshipman, 
| ‘Can you speak Spanish, sir ?’ 
| *Tean speak it sufficiently,’ 
Castilian, ‘to demand why I am thus molested 
'| by men whom I have never 


, and captured 
offended.’ 
‘Were you not the first aggressor ? 
‘No,’ said Blunt, firmly. 
The cavalier then conferred a moment with Roby, and went 
jon: —‘ Are you not in the employ of the Republic ?” 
‘Tam an officer in the navy of the United States,’ replied he. 
‘So your dress would seem to proclaim, sir. 


| 2’ said the interrogator. 


But what does 
ing? And why do you seek that person in this quarter, and at 
this time of night?’ 

‘He is believed to be the murderer of one of the crew of the 
ship in which Iam stationed, and hearing that Roby knew him, 
I soucht the 
the latter.’ 


former for the sake of getting some intelligence ot 


‘He is not the murderer of any man,’ 
the Spaniard. 


violently exclaimed 
it ‘Beware how you speak of him. Put chains 
lon this man’ — speaking to Roby —‘ and see him safely deliv- 
lered into the hands of ihe general.’ 
} 
| 


‘The general!’ thought Blunt, as a heavy chain and hand- 


who is the general, and what 
jhas that vagabond Cottin got to do with these cavaliers, that 
| they should take his part in so decided a manner?’ He was 
jcompletely at a loss to account for all that he had seen and 
| heaid, but his reflections were soon interrupted by the opening 
| of a trap-door, directly under his feet; he slid down the aper- 
ture to the depth of about seven feet, and landed on a heap of 
straw. The trap-door was instantly closed. 
| utter darkness. 


He was now in 
At first, he was at a loss to conceive what kind 
of a place he had got into; but ina few minutes he became so 
much accustomed to the darkness, that, by the light which 
(streamed through a knot-hole, which was uncovered by the | 
‘moving of one of the company overhead, he could faintly dis- || 


cern the objects around him, He was in a rough pen made of 


|;so easily removed, 


|| intending to build a scaffold with them, 


|| their Hight i in every direction. 


| was out of the clutches of the conspirators. Just then he heard 


and your father’s name too. — | whose dress and countenances bespoke them men of the first |the company above him departing, and the light from his knot- 


‘hole was darkened. He was soon left in solitude and silence. 
|'The idea of endeavoring to effect his escape, now rushed for- 


cibly into his mind. The handcuffs first engaged his attention; 


they were rather large, and he was surprised at the ease with 


The Span- || which he slipped them off —at least, so he thought at the time, 


for it was not until some moments afterward that he perceived 
he had left some of his skin on the iron. His chains were not 


but he could walk with them. He then 


replied the officer, in tolerable | clambered over the side of his pen, and seized on several boxes 


‘which he found to be light, and threw them over the partition, 
high enough to enable 
him to reach the trap-door. As he was about returning to his 
||pen, a ghastly human skull suddenly presented itself to his 
eyes The mouth, eye-holes, and other apertures, 


flashed out 
He was soon enabled to com- 
prehend the phenomenon, for a candle was plainly discernible 


}inside of the skull! 


| 


an officer of that navy want of ——, the person you were seek- || 


‘Who is there ?’ cried the midshipman, catching up a bayo- 


inet from the ground. 


| No answer was returned, but the flaming skull was waved to 


and fro, directly before his eyes. He walked boldly up to the 
bony Jantern, and perceived that it was suspended by a cord 


from the upper floor. 


| ‘If there is but one man present!’ thought he, and he grasped 


there are two of you, come on! 


| part of the cellar. 


more firmly the bayonet. He peered anxiously through the 

gloom, being determined to strike the first living thing which 

presented itself. 
‘Coward!’ cried he, 


at length, ‘come forward! — nay, if 


Chained as Iam, I defy you, 


A gay laugh, like that of an innocent, light-hearted young 
girl, was heard at that moment —a sound more delicious to a 


Sut from whence 
the sound proceeded, was difficult to determine. It seemed to 
His cheek 
He hastily examined every 
There was no outlet; no nook or closet in 
which a human being eould be concealed. 


sailor’s ear than even the trumpet of victory. 


be near him, and yet he could not point out where. 
burned with mingled emotions. 


He was about 


| renewing his endeavors to escape, when the sharp report of a 


| pistol near the cottage 


caused him to start. A deep groan was 
Lo) 


| heard — then the trampling of feet—and in a moment the 


planks, not more than four feet high, but so contracted that he || 


conid not stretch himself at full length upon the straw. The 


rest of the cellar was piled with arms, and boxes which he im-| 


agined were filled with powder. The first impulse of his 
resentment was to strike fire and blow up his enemies with 
himself. But his handeuffs rendered such an enterprise very 
| inconvenient, and, in time, he became more calm, and resolved 
to wait the issue of his strange adventure with patience and 
| fortitude. 
hands of —, 


frecbooters. There was an air of dignity 


and hizhmindedness about the Spanish eavaliers, which pre-| 
cluded the idea ns ut any violence would be immediately offered 
to his person. Indeed, he imagined that they bore a nearer 
resemblance to some of the nobles of Old Spain that he had) 
'seen, than to the half breed of South America. He, at length, | 


, 
| 


against the republican government — that they were Royalists, | 


| about to strike a blow for the recovery of His Most Catholic | 


| Majesty’s dominions. He could not help believing it a hopeless 


but knowing the fierce daring and dogged resolution of 





1 case ; 


1 the § Spanish character, he gradually settled into a firm convic- 


‘You notice he’s very brave where women, only, are con-| tion that he was in the hands of Tories, With this conviction, 


He felt confident that he had not fallen into the}! 


| heavy tread of men over his head, announced the return of 
some portion of his captors. The trap-door was opened. A 
flood of light burst upon the dazzled eyes of Blunt, and before 
he could recover his power of vision, something fell heavily 
upon the straw and boxes in his pen, and the trap-door was 
instantly closed. ‘ Water! water!’ cried the object in a lament- 
able voice, which had thus been thrust into the cellar. These 
words were spoken in Spanish, and the midshipman replied in 


jthe same language, ‘Who are you, friend, and why have you 
| been shot 2’ 


| 
| 





‘Ah!’ eried the other, 
Do you know who these fellows are ? 
‘faint !— is there no water here ?” 

‘Give me some water,’ exclaimed Blunt, hearing the ruffians 


‘is there another prisoner here ? — 
Ah! God!—ILam so 


|| conversing overhead. 


‘Wait till they are gone, and you shall have some,’ whis- 


|| pered a voice, which appeared to be that of a young female. 


‘Is this place haunted ?’ cried the midshipman, starting. — 


||‘ Where are you, my lady-bird 2?’ 
you, my laa} 


The question was not answered ; br. i a moment the depart- 
ing footsteps of the conspirators | ere heard. They had been 
gone about five minutes, befor. the voice of the female was 
again heard. A small trap-door which appeared to lead to an 
apartment which Blunt had ot yet seen, was gradually opened, 
and a fair, beautifully “Aped arm was thrust down the aper- 
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ure, with a gourd of water. Blunt remained quiet, as if he 
did not see it, in the hope that he should once more hear the 
musical voice of the female. 

‘Come,’ said she, ‘here is some water for you.’ This time 
she spoke in English. Blunt’s astonishment was at its height. 
He could not doubt that she spoke her native language. The 
accent was correct, and the complexion of her arm was not 
that of a Spanish girl. He advanced hastily, and seized the 
sourd. The trap-door was immediately shut. The wounded 
oe drank, and revived. He complained that he was weak 
from the loss of blood. Blunt improved upon the hint. Ad- 
yaneing directly under the trap-door, he called out: ‘ There is 
a man with me who is bleeding to death. Let me have some-| 
thing to dress his wounds.’ He waited a moment, when the 
door again opened, and the female, with a Jantern in one hand, 
anda bundle of lint and rags in the other, leaped fearlessly into 
the cellar. Never before had the young officer looked upon 
such romantic and overpowering loveliness. She was about but the end thereof is certain ruin to all concerned,’ 

SS In many houses,’ said the maiden, solemnly, ‘ the image of 


Her form was of the finest proportions. || 
|Ferdinand is carefully secreted; and in many loyal hearts is 


dagger is seldom bloodless. He once embarked in a Patriot | 
vessel, for the express purpose of killing all on board. He did | 
so, and committed himself to the deep on a slender stage. He} 
was picked up by an American vessel. My hand is bloody, too. | 
I can strike a Republican to the heart. You are very hand-| 
some, and if you were not a Republican, I could love you—, 
for O, it is too bad that such a large heart as mine should have! 
to do so much hating and no loving. If you would join with 
us!’--and she placed her taper fingers on his shoulder, as | 
gently as cloud meets cloud on a calm day. | 

‘Would you advise me to become a Royalist ?’ said he. 

‘Or die!’ cried the maiden; ‘for you cannot suppose that I 
would ever have revealed our secret to you, if I thought it pos- 
sible for you to escape from our hands.’ 
| ‘It isa mad enterprise!’ cried he, with a little haughtiness. 
\é A few gloomy misanthropes, regardless of the welfare of 
others, may sometimes lure the unsuspecting into their snares; | 








the middle height. 
Her step was as light as the falling of a leaf, but her counte- 
nance was the reflection of a sunbeam; it was all radiance and|) allegiance to our rightful lord buried, until the trumpet which | 
life, Her eyes were large and dark, while her complexion was||calls to arms will usher in the resurrection morn of the royal | 
of the purest white, slightly tinged with red. Her lips were | standard, floating on the towers of St. Iago, Lima, and Concep- | 
. | 2 e * r . 
and the rich blood seemed about to burst through the||tion, But why do I thus talk to yow? You are a Republican. | 
The splendor of a court would dazzle your boorish eyes, and 








pouting, 
skin which held it. Her thick black locks hung scarcely below | 
her shoulders, but were strongly contrasted with a neck of|| the crown of a king’ — | 
transparent whiteness. Her frock, which was shorter than || ‘Should go with his head to the devil!’ cried the young | 
| 
| 





usual, was of white muslin, Around her waist was a belt con- | American, indignantly. 

taining two pistols, which glittered in the light of her lamp.| The maiden stood a moment, with her eyes cast down, and 

Her small feet were encased in mocasins. The handle of a | then said, without looking up, ‘Suppose I should release you, 

dagger protruded from her snowy bosom. The midshipman | would you betray our purpose ?’ | 
looked on her martial equipments, and thought of Venus doing|| ‘1 should think it my duty to expose a murderer,’ replied he. || 
batile on the plains of Troy. He pointed out the wounded man | ‘ According to your account, your father is a dangerous person.’ 
to her, and then stood surveying the etherial maiden with || The light was suddenly extinguished ; and in the twinkling 
speechless admiration. oof an eye, he heard the trap-door open and shut. The maiden 


‘Ah! he is a Spaniard!’ cried she; ‘I thought it was an = gone, and the midshipman was alone again. i 


Englishman. He is our enemy; he is a dog of a Patriot.—|| ‘Ishall see her no more,’ said he, and there was sadness in | 
While uttering these words, her short upper lip curled with || the thought. He found it not so agreeable to be left with a/! 
With the quickness of || bloody corpse for his sole companion, as to be standing face to | 
lightning her dagger was unsheathed and thrust into the throat ‘face with a maiden whose loveliness surpassed that of a houri.| 
of the sufferer. | He stretched himself on the straw, and fellasleep. He had | 

‘What are you doing ?’ cried Blunt, hastily seizing her arm/|| slept about two hours, when he was awakened by the violent | 
— but he saw it was allover. The man was dead —and he 


| : : ‘ ‘ 
|clashing of swords, the trampling of horses, the screams of the 
drew back to await her answer. She deliberately severed the 
head of the corpse from the shoulders, and cast it from her with 


dying, the incessant rattling of fire-arms, and the crackling of 
\flames above him. He made a vigorous effort, burst through | 
| > 
disdain, while the spouting blood besprinkled her snowy robes. || the trap-door, and found the house in flames. 
J || 


disdain, and her eyes flashed with fire. 








He gained the| 

©You ask what I have done!’ cried she, replacing her dagger | open air, considerably scorched. Here a scene presented itself 
in her bosom, and confronting Blunt with a smile which, in|) which cannot be described. The woods, and scraggy vallies, | 
spite of her cruelty, made his heart leap madly toward her, —|| and rocks, were lit up as at noon-day. A melee of a thousand | 
‘I have killed the enemy of royalty and nobleness! I have|| men, mostly on horseback, was seen on all sides of the cottage ; 
slain a man who would kill my father, if he had him in his||one scene of blood and confusion, glittering swords, mangled 
power.’ | men and horses, flame and smoke, comprised the ghastly spec- | 

‘Can such loveliness delight in blood!’ exclaimed Blunt, || tacle. Yet through this dense mass of war and murder, Blunt | 
completely bewildered. was obliged to force his way. His chains were now a protec- | 

‘Why not?’ demanded she. ‘Do not beauty and vivience ition tohim. Many astout broadsword rang against his fetters, | 
go hand in hand? Does the peaceful, laboring swain wear a/|| 2s he rushed under the very heels of prancing steeds, trampled 
gilded coat like yours? What is more beautiful than the}, over heaps of the dead, and plunged into columns of lurid’ 
deadly adder ?— what more poisonous than the gay rattle- | 
snake? The destructive lightning is brighter than the harm-|| when he beheld the warlike maiden on the ground, gashed by | 
less cloud; and the pearly sea-wave that whelms the sailor’s||a dozen wounds; her dress completely plastered with brains 
bark is fairer than the placid ocean.’ land clotted blood, her dark locks seattered in wild disorder 

‘T acknowledge,’ said the young officer, ‘that there is always|| over her marble face, and her hand still grasping a falchion. | 
danger where there is beauty.’ He sunk down upon her body, completely overpowered. When | 

She smiled faintly, and resumed: ‘Iam not cruel—I am||he came to himself, he was alone on the bloody battle-field. — | 
only just. Iam embarked, heart and soul, in the cause of an|| Thus ended this conspiracy. A faithless confederate had ex-| 








| smoke. He had nearly cleared the thickest part of the throng, || 


Recumbent on its golden sea of light — 
There felt the Universal Power whose love 
Created all that ’s fair and beauteous here, 


To charm man onward to a better life. 


On earth he saw memorials of deeay : 
Sorrow and pain were traced in various forms 
Along the verdant path he trod, and graves 
Admonished him that youth and budding fame, 
Aunbition, beauty, all most dear in life, 

Were gathered to their last, unbroken rest. 
He marked one new-made grave —a child's, whose brief 
And fleeting passage to its silent home 

Gave, in its changeful days, ecstatic joys 

And brightening hopes ; and then — reverse of bliss! — 
Sadness, and tears, and untold agony, 

They only know whose chiidren pass away 


As the mild tints upon an evening cloud. 


Dear 
And blissful were the dreams a mother told 


She was a fair and lovely being. 


Of coming years of useful, happy life ; 

And schemes of future joy, unmixed with pain, 
Expelled each rising fear, Alas! too soon 

Her languid eye betrayed that sleepless nights 
And days of suffering dimmed its gentle light — 
That wasting sickness paled her furrowed cheek. 


How watched a mother then, with soul intense, 
Each change where hope might live! How filled her heart 
With dark forebodings, when her tearful eye 
Saw still departing from her geutle charge 
Each lineament that ruddy Health had traced — 
Each radiant sinile that told how her young heart 
Clung to the bright and beauteous things of earth! 
*T was her only one. 
That little grave 


It was her daughter. 
She languished, wasted, died. 
Tells that a chilling world may coldly mark 
A humble, sad memorial, that there lived 
A fair and gentle being who has left 

Upon a mother’s heart a stamp of grief 
That ne’er in future time shall be effaced. 


Still on the evening cloud shall lovely hues, 
And floods of golden light, be softly poured ; 
Still bright and perfumed flowers of Spring shall come 
In freshness and in beauty; but the child, 
Fairer and dearer, shall return no more 
For ever! 
In the warm gush of feeling that foretells 


How life’s gaudy pageants fade 


Immortal spirits shall unite in Heaven, 

Where sorrow, pain and death shall be unknown! 
Then grief finds solace, and the parent’s heart 
Pants to behold the lovely vision Hope 

Bears to the stricken one. Then the freed soul 
Is severed from unworthy ties that bind 


Its aspirations to the things of time. 


Cold, silent grave! Tow strongly dost thou bind 
The past, the present, and the future, as 

An unseen power, controlling by its touch 

The thought, conditions, and the destinies 

Of myriads bending at its chilling grasp ! 

Cold, silent grave! All that was beautiful, 

And fair, and bright — all that is dear in grief, 
When Contemplation seeks the narrow house — 
All that will be fruition to the hopes 

Of calmer life in immortality — 

All centre at the lonely dwelling where 

The living learn to value human life. 


Yes, Spring, and life, and beauty, hope and joy, 
In change of seasons, shall return again ; 
But she, the fairest, loveliest, shall no more 
Return to bless the home her presence blessed. 





THE PUBLISHER—A TALE. 
Original. 


HE good people of N——— had generally retired to their 


T 





injured prince. My father, who lived beyond the Andes, has 


also joined the insurgents, and blood will flow before we sur-|| alists at a time when they had met to concert their future || 


| schemes. 
Cottin was not present at the battle. He has been since seen 
in the United States — a dismal, walking corpse. 


render the object which we have in view.’ 

‘Can you tell me of one Cottin ’ — 

‘He is my father,’ interrupted the maiden. 

‘Your father! What!—a murderer! 
bond! a’— 

The maiden drew out a pistol, and deliberately cocking it, 
said, ‘ Another word, and you perish! You shall hear me first, 
and then judge.’ 

‘To die by such fair hands would almost be bliss,’ said he, 
gallantly. 





a common vaga- 





THE CHILD'S GRAVE, 


BY 





THOMAS POWER 


Original. 
Ir was a lovely evening ! — bright the hues 
Of clustering, ruddy clouds in Western skies, 
Reflecting from a mild and charming sun 
Its countless beauties; and the balmy air 


The maiden blushed, and did not look displeased. Her hand 
trembled a little as she put up her weapon. ‘ My father,’ said 
she, ‘is not a vagabond. He is an English lord,’— Blunt 
started —‘ he was forced to flee his country for a crime which 
shall be nameless. He took me with him. We came to Chili, 
and settled back of the mountains. My father, expatriated 
and reduced from his high estate, beeame a misanthrope. He 
delights in shedding the blood of his species—so do not I, 
excepting in a worthy cause. My father was the first origina- 
tor of this conspiracy. He not only controls the whole affair, 
but demeans himself so much as to wander in the character of 
a spy, all over the great peninsula. He dresses in the shabbiest 
fashion, and assumes gross ignorance on such errands. But he 
strikes the traitor to the heart. His steel is always ready for a 
Patriot, either on the highway or in his drawing-room. His 


Bore grateful perfume to the chastened sense, 
Reviving in the bosom thoughts of pure 

And holy aspirations, given to Him 

Who fashioned such a cali and lovely scene. 
Ah! who has ne’er within him entertained 
Deep and intense emotions, when abroad 

In holy contemplation? Who has not, 

Subdued and yielding, poured unspoken thoughts, 
Untainted with an earthly passion, out 

From a warm, melting, and a grateful heart? 


So looked npon the lovely scene and felt 
One in whose inmost soul fair Nature moved 
The impulse that Divinity had stamped 
On its enduring tablets. There he saw 
The Maker shadowed in each purple cloud, 








posed the whole secret, and brought the soldiers upon the Roy-|| 


| 


| homes — all save some few shopkeepers who siill nodded over 
their counters, or sat raking over their coals, to the tune of 
‘ Nobody coming to buy.’ The largest hotel in town was, how- 
ever, still rife with loungers, who find a public house a mar- 
vellously-fine place of resort on a cool evening, where they can 
hear the news and toast their shins at the landlord’s expense ; 
| who, good man, reigns supreme in his little kingdom, the bar- 
|room, cheek by jowl with Bacchus himself — whose jokes are 
|considered the very spice of wit, because from their frequent 
| repetition they are always recognized at first sight as old ac- 
| quaintances — whose wrath is tantamount to a dismissal — and 
| who can always command a posse comitatus of his own to eject 

from the premises a wrangling drunkard or a pennyless inter- 
jloper. But the landlord of ‘ The Wise Ape’ was, on this eve- 
| ning, too deeply engaged in the discussicn of important affairs 
|to pay much attention to his visiters ; and a motley group was 
' assembled around his fire, some of whom were listening while 
| others discoursed. 

A short, square-buiit man, called Andrews, who occupied the 
| arm-chair in the corner, and whose white-topped boots and broad 
hat proclaimed him a disciple of the old school, seemed to be 
looked up to as chief spokesman. He was a man who had 
|passed the meridian of life ; although the lustre of his large 
| dark eyes, and the healthy glow of his cheek, bespoke the full 
possession of his youthful energies and vivacity. 

‘It’s sartinly an infringement on our practices, Mr. Andrews,’ 











said the landlord, ‘ there ’s no use in saying nothing more about 
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it, asIsee. It’sa downright infringement for a stranger to 
come here to learn our children, and in our schoolhouse, too. 
—I remember when the house was built, and my old father 
paid’ — 

‘Well, neighbor, said Andrews, interrupting very cava- 
lierly, ‘be that as it may, I say that the young man has not yet 
had a fair trial, but if he goes on with this Lancasterian plan, 
as he calls it, and don’t succeed, all we have to do is to exam- 
ine our children and see if they improve, and then, if they don’, 
why — turn him out.’ 

A murmur of approbation ran through the assembly when | 
Andrews had concluded his remarks. 

‘Nancy, there’s somebody at the bar’ —said the landlord. 
The individual who had thus interrupted the conversation was 
a young man of ordinary appearance, although he seemed to 
imagine that his sleek coat and nicely-brushed hat entitled him | 
to a vast degree of consideration. Nancy came hurrying from | 
the back room, and, after stumbling over the legs of several of | 
the company, and fretting some time in a fruitless attempt to | 
unfasten the door of the bar, at length succeeded in placing her- | 
self in front of her customer. | 

‘What will you please to take, sir?’ said the blushing girl. | 

‘ A glass of water, if you please,’ said the young man, con-| 


sequentially. | 





Nancy poured out the water without betraying the least vex- | 
ation, washed the glass, and retired. | 
‘What are you reading there?’ said the same individual to | 
a slender, pale-faced youth who was straining his eyes to make | 


out the contents of a hand-bill which was stuck against the || state of being; and even if we are obliged to forego some of 


wall. | 

‘It is a prospectus, I believe,’ returned the other, without | 
turning his eyes from the paper. 

‘ Ay,’ cried the landlord, ‘did you hear of this affair, Mr. 
Andrews? Weare going to have a paper in town.’ 

‘What! a newspaper!’ cried every one starting up, and | 
crowding toward the prospectus. A dull lamp was caught from | 
the bar, and by its light the first-mentioned young man perused 
the bill. ‘ How does it read, Mr. Brown ?’ asked the landlord. 

Mr. Brown turned away with a contemptuous expression on 
his common-place features, as he said, ‘I don’t think much of it.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked the pale youth, in some surprise. 

‘I’ve seen prospectuses before now,’ returned the other, ‘but 
never saw one that read that way before. It is common to begin 
a prospectus with a form of words, such as every other paper be- 
gins with. I shan’t patronize this Miller. Ihave seen the man. 
He looks aud acts as if he was crazy, and expresses such ideas 
as I never heard before. Besides I never saw a man wear 
such fashioned clothes in my life.’ 

‘Perhaps that in the place where he belongs,’ said the pale} 
youth, ‘ his clothes would be considered fashionable.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ said Andrews, looking kindly at the last spea- 
ker,’ it’s no sign that because a man’s dress is not like ours, he 
must be eithera mad man or a fool.’ 





Brown did not care to encounter the eyes of Andrews, but he 
looked down contemptuously at his white-topped boots, and | 


‘I think you can better afford it,’ returned the other, with- 
drawing. 

‘No —no’— said Brown; ‘1’ll wait and see how the cat 
jumps. I can borrow it once in a while, if I want to read it’ 

On the same evening that this conversation was occurring 
at the hotel, a young man of about six and twenty was sitting 
|thoughtfully by the side of asmall table, in one of the most 
| pleasanily situated houses in the town. There was something 
|in the personal appearance of this individual which stamped 
him a man of no ordinary character. His open but rather pale 
countenance, on which every emotion and thought of his mind 
seemed to be distinctly traced, was certainly handsome ; while 
the height of his forehead and his deep-set eyes gave an air of 
abstraction and masculine thought to a face which might other- 
wise have been considered bordering on effeminacy. His wife, 
a frail, sylph-like being, sat opposite io him, while continually 
she cast furtive glances at her husband, as if afraid to disturb 
his reflections, and yet deeply interested in what she imagined 
to bethe subject of them. At length, turning to his wife witha 
smile that illuminated his whole countenance, the young man 
spoke as if in reply to something which she had previously said 
tohim. ‘It is very true, Caroline, that the man who encroaches 





may be I should n’t get my rent so punctual as I should like to, 
And I thought if you was willing to move, I would let the room 
to Ned Watson, the butcher. We all know Ned, and we know 
him to be a responsible man. He belongs totnis town, and his 
father and grandfather belonged here before him ; and if I get 
him in there, I shall know who I’ve got in my house, and 
shan’t feel uneasy ; but you we don’t know nothing about. Not 
that I mean tosay you may n’t be a devent, honest man for all 
what I know, but ’— 

‘I understand you,’ interrupted Miller, ‘you wish me to 
move. It wiil occasion me some trow2le and much inconve- 
nience; but,as I agreed togive up the place whenever you want- 
ed it, I must look out for a siand elsewhere. I owe you nothing, 
of course.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said the man of thrift and honest 
industry, pulling out a piece of paver fuli of blots and hideous 
scrawls. ‘ Here are some cherges.’ 

Miller suppressee a's rising indignation, and took the bill. 
‘What are these items, inquired he; ‘upon my word, I canaot 
make them out.’ 

‘Can’t read writing, hey!’ said the other with great self. 
complacency, ‘ well, my parents were not so poor but vhat they 








on long-established prejudices may not immediately receive 
| the reward of his labors, but what of that? Humannature isnei- 
| ther so depraved nor so blind that the truth will not finally make 
lits way. Ido not expect a very extensive patronage, at first, 
|and you know that we have enough and to spare of this world’s 
goods; we require but little to make us comfortable in this 


| 


‘those indulgencies which persons in our situations are so apt to 
| consider necessary, will it net be a sufficient consolation that 
|we have sacrificed them for what we considered the benefit of 
| our fellow-creatures.’ 

‘You know too well, dear Edward, what my feelings are on 
| that subject,’ answered his wife, ‘ but it is for your sake that I 
| speak. You would toil for others, you would weary yourself to 
| death for the sake of improving the condition of mankind; and }} 
| what will be your reward? What has been your reward? 


y . , j 
| When you kept store in P———, you scorned to stoop to the 


| little arts by which so many others accumulate a fortune — your 
| generous nature could not look coldly upon human suffering, 
| and you found you were in a fair way to sink your whole pro- 
|perty. No one thanks you for your liberality; nay, the very | 
| persons in whose behalf your disinterestedness has been exerted, | 

| 

| 





| 





| sneer at what they call your improvidence, and despise you for 
want of tact inmaking money. Far be it from me to dictate || 
| to you — but Mr. Becket who is an experienced printer, declares || 
| that if you had purchased a quantity of old, half-worn types and || 
| paper of an inferior quality, they would have given equal satis- | 
faction to your subscribers, with the new and costly materials | 
for which you have expended so much. Besides, you know | 
j it is only an experiment, and we know not how it will succeed.’ | 
‘Well, Caroline, you may possibly be right. I may not suc-| 
ceed; but if I do not, Iam resolved that it shall not be my fault. | 
|I mean that the inhabitants of N——— and its vicinity shall || 


| 
| 
| 


| 


could give me an edycation, alihough i’m in one sense 2. self- 
made man. Iwill read it toyou. He took the bill and began: 
— ‘Edward Miller Dr. ic Mr. John Stetson—to breaking one 
stair in getting the forge up into the room — three dollars.’ 

‘Forge!’ said Miller, ‘ what is that?’ 

‘Why that great iron thing, with screws and thingumbobs.’ 

‘You mean the press,’ said Miller. 

‘Well, call it what you please,’ replied Stetson, ‘it’s some 
newfangled, foolish thing, and what the use on’tis, I can’t see. 

He went on: — ‘'To two panes of glass cracked by’ — 

‘Task pardon,’ said Miller, ‘ the glass was cracked when I first 
saw the room.’ 

‘Well, I was n’t sure,’ answered the other, ‘but thought it 
was best to be on the sae side. “Let that go then.—‘ One brick 
displaced from the S:e-place — twenty-five cents. ‘ Damage 
done to the floor— five dollars. ‘ For the use of a crowbar 
and hammer ’— 

‘ Tell me the amount of your bill, if you please,’ said Miller. 
‘My time is precious, and I would rather pay the whole than 
cavil at a single item. How muca do you charge me, sir, 
for being turned owt of your room ?’ 

‘Give me twenty-five collars and call it square,’ said Stetson. 

‘ Here is your money,’ replied Miller, throwing the bills upon 
the table. ‘Give me a receipt in full of all demands, if you 
please. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said Stetson, who had caught sight of 
Miller’s well-filled pocketbook, ‘i don’t wish to be hard. Per- 
haps if I would let you stay, you would be willing to make it 
worth my while for disappointing Ned Watson. Ned will be 
mad as fire, I know, but you and he must settle that between 
you. Allowing you’d give me one hundred and twenty, in 
stead of one hundred dollars a year, for rents is’ — 

‘Your generosity overpowers me,’ returned Miller —‘ but 


turned around with a sneer to the rest of the company, saying, have as good a paper as their neighbors. If Mr. Becket would}! Ned had better have the room. 


‘It’s very likely that I who have been in a dry goods’ store four }| take advantage of their ignorance to furnish them with a badly- || The man signed the receipt, evidently unprepared for such 


years, and have lived in N——— 
judge of dress.’ 


from a child, should not be a| 


‘ However,’ continued Andrews, without noticing the boy-play 
of the upstart, ‘ I do n’t see much use in having so much learn-} 
ing in the town. The young people spend so much time over 
their books now that they can’t attend to more useful employ- 
ments.’ 

‘So I think,’ replied the landlord. ‘He axes two dollars a 
year for his paper. Now you might go to see Potter performa 
number of times for that meney; and what’s the use of news- 
paper after all? They don’t make the corn grow.’ 

‘ All that [ever look in a paper for,’ said a man with a blue 
jacket, ‘is to see the ship news.’ 

‘The advertisements is all I care about,’ said Brown, ‘and 
they might be printed on a piece of paper six inches long,’ 

‘I never read any thing but the deaths and marriages,’ hic- 
cuped another. 





‘If it was not for the good stories they sometimes contain, 
said a lady, ‘I should never look into the paper from one year’s 
end to another.’ 


*T never want to see anything but the doings in Congress,’ 


printed journal, and on bad paper too, it is no part of my duty 
to sit in judgment against him. The people of N—— are de-|| 
‘ficient in literary knowledge. They are prejudiced against || 


| newspapers and all books except the Testament and Catechism. | 


‘intellects among them that will step forth and take a noble|| 
| stand in the world of letters. To induce them to look favora- || 





an issue of his scheme, and withdrew with every symptom of 
reluctance. 

On the next morning, Miller arose early and commenced 
removing his press and other apparatus from Stetson’s room 


|| Now I consider it the main object to do away this prejudice.| into an old building belonging to his dweilirg-house. While 
| Once give them a taste for reading, and you will tind there are | thus employed a pale young man accosted him with, ‘Are you 


about to leave us, sir?’ 
‘Ihave been obliged to give up my place,’ returned Miller, 





ene 





‘bly upon newspapers, we are not called upon to furnish them } ‘and must find some other building in which to establish my 

| with a dirty, slovenly sheet which we can scarcely read our-|| printing-office.’ 

| selves.’ ] ‘It is none of my business,’ said the youth, ‘but really I should 

i After a few days of incredible exertion, Mr. Miller succeeded || like to know what has occasioned this change in the aspect of 

| in obtaining a sufficient number of subscribers to warrant him || Your affairs. I thought the paper was to be printed in this 
in issuing the first number of his paper. His hands were all | house.’ 

| engaged, his press was put up, and every thing promised well;|| ‘! believe that one Watson, a butcher, has engaged the room 

| when, on the very evening previous to his intended commence-|| Which I hired,’ said Miller, ‘and as the terms upon which I 

ment, a vulgar-looking fellow, with a low, wrinkled forehead took it were left rather vague ’— 

and small, glistening eyes, but dressed in fine broadcloth which}, ‘Watson, the butcher! Pe assured, my dear sir, that Wat- 

gave him the appearance of ‘a hog in armor,’ rapped at the | Son hired himself a place several days before you came to town. 

door, and importantly entered the rcom where the editor and | It is probably a pretence of Stetson’s, to raise your rent.’ 

'| his family were seated. He looked around him with aquizzical|| ‘Then he has failed,’ returned Miller reddening, ‘for I pre- 


‘air, as if he had got into a droll house, tlie inmates of which|| ferred any inconvenience to subjecting myself to domineering 


| 


said the landlord, ‘and < rest is re e ae s ae |] 
said the landlord, ‘and all the rest is a waste, but I suppose || vere fair subjects for ridicule and contempt. The manly ur-|| 
they put in any thing to fill up the paper.’ a | 


|| banity of Miller, however, seemed to impress him with some of | 
‘ — ,? * pas i a — 7 sl . Le : . . . | 

At any rate,’ said Andrews, ‘ my way isto give every body | that awe which inferior minds always feel when in the presence | 
achance, I’ve no objection to see how this Miller as you call | of persons of good breeding and genuine talent. | 


him, makes out, and I'll put down my name for one.’ | ‘ Well,’ broke out this monied brute, ‘ you seem to have a! 


‘Well, I suppose I ought to have one in the bar-room,’ said |} pretty decent place to live in, any how; what rent do you pay ?’ 


the landlord, ‘and I’ll clap down my name.’ | The question was answered, when he went on, ‘ well, about 
that room where your printing things is.’ 


‘* My girls likes to read the papers, of evenings,’ said a bur- 
ley drover, with a woollen frock ; ‘Ill just lay down my whip, ! Miller looked up surprised. ‘ You see,’ continued the other, 
and put John Drinker on the list.’ ||‘ rooms is very searce in this town, and rents is getting up 

‘You ‘ll surely put down your name,’ said Brown ironically 1 amazingly. You know I told you! was willing to ’commodate, 
to the pale youth, who appeared to be about retiring. ‘ Wont | and would let you have that room till I wanted it. I’ve hada 


you, Randolph ?? |{ little talk with the squire, and he kinder insinuvated that) 














injustice.’ 
‘Stay, sir —stay 2 moment,’ said the other; ‘do not remove 
any more of your apparatus until I return.’ 


There was something in the countenance and manners of 
this youth which siruck Miller very pleasantly. There was an 
amiable tone in his voice, an absence of all that cold and sus- 
picions calculation which forms so large an ingredient of the 
New England character. In his deep blue eyes there shone 
something more than simple good nature, and although his form 
was slender and his complexion fair, there was a spirit of deter- 
mination expressed in his every look and movement. 

The editor did not wait lung for the return of his new-fornd 
friend. ‘With a pleased countenance, the young man soon 
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approached him and announced that he had found two rooms 
in the third loft of a large new building which he believed 
would answer Miller’s purpose admirably. The latter thanked 
him, and accompanied the youth to the owner of the house. A 
bargain was soon struck, and Miller removed his parapher- 
nalia into the building. His paper was set up, and the first 
number issued was well printed, and the paper was of the first 
quality. A large quantity of original and well-written matier, 
with judicious selections, was thus thrown into the hands of the 
good people of N——. There were many things in the paper 
which were new to them, and of course gave offence to the stu- 
pid and ignorant; while they sei ihe more knowing ones to 
thinking. Some of the subscribers declared they should dis- 
continue the paper at the end of the six months; while others 
put their names on the list. The pale youth appeared again, in 
about a week, and brought in twenty subscribers which he had 
exerted himself to procure. The paper was extensively no- 
ticed by coilemporary journals, and the conviction rapidly gained 
ground that a master spirit was wielding the pen at N 
Miller was already beginning to see the good effect wrought by 
his lucubrations, upon the inhabitants. Many grievances had 
been reformed, and the community was fast becoming human- 
ized. The philanthropic editor rejoiced from the bottom of his 
heart; and, although he had not reaped any pecuniary benefit 
from his labors, yet he saw the seed which he had planted 
springing up around him and yielding fruitin abundance. The 
time drew near when the subscriptions would become due, and, 
in very truth, he stood in need of that kind of encouragement. 
He had so far drawn from his own purse to provide the expen- 
sive article of paper, to pay his hands, and also to remunerate 
several promising young writers who had begun to exhibit their 
latent talents in his hebdomedal. To those young aspirers he 
had been particularly liberal. Genius always enconrages ge- 
nius, and he dealt out with a liberal hand to those who supplied 
him oceasionally with interesting miscellany. His paper had 
become nearly all original, and his expenses were increased 
in proportion. As the pay-day drew near, he perceived that 
his subscribers, when they met him in the street, were fain to 
sheer off and give him a broad path to walk in. Some who had 
been, all the year, constant loungers in his office, interfering 
with the duties of the workmen, and making requisitions on his 
attention which deranged his ideas considerably, suddenly be- 
came absentees, and visited him not. At the end of the year, 
a few called in and liquidated their debts, ordering the paper 
to be stopped at the same time. Buta vast majority were heed- 
less of his repeated appeals to their consciences. As he was 
obliged to get his paper from a distant town, he had generally 
ordered alarge quantity at a time; and he now hada great deal 
on hand, which was still unpaid for. He was anxious to collect 
his subscriptions in order to discharge this debt, but those who 
he had benefitted by his exertions, seemed to regard literary la- 
bor as nothing. They seemed to imagine that instead of labor- 
ing assiduously for their improvement, the editor had only been 
amusing himself, and that if they had laughed at his wit, and 
been made wise by his wisdom, that was all the reward he had 
any right to expect. About this time, our old acquaintance, 
Brown, who had put a small advertisement in the paper, to the 








value of seventy-five cents, called in to inquire what was to| 
pay. He was told the amount, and requested Miller to make | 
out his bill, and send it to his employer’s store. ‘I wish to ex- | 
amine it,’ said he, ‘ and inquire about the usual charge, before | 
Ipay it.’ The bill was presented to him. ‘I believe,’ said he, 
‘that I shall not patronize your paper any more. You did not| 
pull the new-fashioned stocks which we have lately received | 
from Boston.’ 
‘Indeed, I have never seen them —nay, I had not heard of | 
them,’ said Miller. 
‘That’s a poor excuse,’ returned Brown; ‘it is your busi-| 
hess to inquire into these things. An editor is the servant of! 
the public, and as they support him, as he is entirely dependent | 
on their benevolence, he should make it his business to do all | 
in his power to please them. I shall patronize your paper no, 
longer, sir’ —and the broadcloth coat and high-heeled boots | 
moved out of the office, with the counter-jumper in them. 


Mr. Andrews entered next: —‘ Well, sir, I have come to 
pay my bill, although I don’t exactly see wkat claim you have 
on me for money that I have earned by honest industry,’ 

‘Have you not received your paper regularly ?’ 

‘Why, yes, the paper has come, but I have hardly ever read 
it. I don’t find much time to read anything. A man that 
does nothing but write, must not expect to live as well as them 
that work honestly.’ 

‘Tam ata loss to understand, Mr. Andrews,’ said the editor, 
‘why literary labor should be held in such cheap estimation. 
[ presume that the task of an editor is full as fatiguing as that 
ofa mechanic ; and this great disadvantage is against his pur- 
suits, while manual labor gives health and strength to the body, 
mental exertion injures it. You speak of honest industry. — 
Does not the man earn his money fairly and honestly who uses 


his utmost endeavors to improve the mind, the noblest part of 
man ?’ 


an air of infinite superiority; ‘but it’s all nonsense. We can 
see enough of that in your paper. Now I advise you to fling 
away that goose-quill, and go to work like an honest man. — 
There ’s many a farmer that would employ you to chop wood 
for him, and do little chores about the farm, until you got use 
to work, when you might command pretty good wages. Isup- 
pose you can work, You look strong. Youenjoy good -healih, 
do n’t you ?’ 

After a few more such remarks, Andrews paid his bill, 
ordered his paper to be immediately stopped, and took his leave. 
Perhaps that some editors would have shown Andrews the 
way into the street, at the first commencement of his low abuse, 
but such was not the temper of Miller. He knew that the 
inhabitants of N——— were both ignorant and prejudiced. He 
had gone to that town in the hope of elevating their tastes and 
improving their intellectual condition. He had seen enough 
of the world to know that brutality and ignorance go hand in 
hand. But ingratitude he did not expect. He thought that 
after they had become sensible of the value of a newspaper to 
their town, they would give him credit for all that he had done. 
He was doomed to be disappointed, and with a sinking heart, 
did he daily hear the most cruel and unjust insinuations belched 
forth against him by those for whum he had toiled, and whose 
town he had brought inio honorable notice. About this time, 
he received an unkind letter from his paper manufacturers.— 
They demanded an instant settlement, and threw out suspicions 
of his integrity. He went home to his wife: — ‘Caroline,’ said 
he,‘ we must retrench. I cannot have my honor questioned.— 
I will not lie under the imputation of being aswindler. No, 
that is too much. My debts must be paid. Thank Heaven, we 
have still enough for that. Ourcostly furniture must go. We 
will retire to a smaller house, and when my subscribers pay me, 
we shall still have enough to live comfortably.’ Caroline re- 
plied that all places were alike to her when her husband and|| 
children were with her. ‘The children!’ said he, and a pain-|| 





he conquered his emotion. He immediately sold off his furni- 
ture, and from the proceeds, enough was left, after paying his 
debts, to provide more humble garniture for a lowlier dwelling. 


sofas and bureaus, his elegant library going off to the store of 
the auctioneer —they knew the cause — and yet they looked on 
with a fiendish sneer. They were pleased to see a nobler soul 
than theirs distressed. They cracked their jukes — they tri- 
umphed — for nothing suits the mcb, like seeing meanness 
triumph over nobleness. They love to cast dirt upon shining 
gold, and throw filth upon the rose. Feeling their own utter 
worthlessness, they repine at seeing others better than them- 
selves. Brown, who was the son of a vulgar mechanic, re- 
joiced in common with the rest. His spleen was excessively 
gratified. As to Andrews, we must do him the justice to say, 
that when he heard of Miller’s extremity, he went to the office 
and replaced his name on the subscription list. His was more 
the fault of education and ignorance, than of feeling. 

Miller now concentrated all his energies in a desperate at- 
tempt to sustain his paper. Thinking that if he improved its 
general character, he should succeed, he denied himself his 
necessary rest, in order to make it more worthy of patronage. 
He furnished regularly three pages of original maiter, of the 
most interesting and useful kind. His pieces were exiensive-| 
ly copied and approved, but his subscribers came not to furnish | 
him with the means of support. In vain did he toil and pierce | 
himself through with many sorrows. In vain did the flame of) 
his midnight lamp sink to rest before him. All debts were paid, 





|| but those of the printer; while he was regarded as a sinecure| 


who could do well enough without money. He was dunned for) 
his rent — he was dunned by his baker — he was threatened | 
with a prosecution by his butcher, and he bore up with a reso-| 
lution almost superhuman against his untoward fate. Those) 
persons whose names were erased from the subscription list, | 
considered themselves entitled to great priveleges because they | 
were old subscribers — marriages, puffs, and even advertise-| 
ments, they insisted upon having inserted gratis. They had) 
found out that his paper was useful, and desired to avail them-| 
selves of the benefit of it, but were determined that all the ex-| 
pense should fall upon him. His health began to fail him un-| 
der the accumulated misfortunes of severe toil, unfeeling and} 
clamorous creditors, unprincipled debtors, and a suffering fam-| 
ily. His countenance became wan and ghastly, his sunken| 


| 


eyes were encircled by a dark ring, and his nerves were easily | 


a bare cupboard and an empty purse stared them in the face. — 
Unable to bear the sight of their afflictions, he made his office 
his partial home. He put a biscuit in his pocket for his day’s 
allowance, and returned not to his house until evening. With 
an aching head he commenced his labors in the morning. He 
spurned rest, and never complained of his sufferings. The 
pale youth, who appeared to be all the friend that he hed in the 
neighborhood, once more appeared, and was shocked at his al- 
tered appearance. After making some inquiries into his pres- 








‘O, I know you can talk and write too,’ said Andrews, with 





ent prospects, and discovering the true state of things, Ran- 


agitated. His family had not always a sufficiency of food ; | 
they shivered with the cold; his children cried for bread, and|| 


dolph advised him to send agents around the country and solicit 
subscribers, to make known the condition to which he had been 
reduced, to relate the causes of it, and awaken the sympathy of 
the public. Miller shook his head: ‘ You counsel kindly, my 
young friend,’ said he, ‘but you understand not my character. 
{ am willing to stand or fall by my own merits, my usefulness, 
— but I never can be a beggar !’ 

It was in vain that Randolph urged argument upon argument 
to convice the editor that he looked upon the matter in too ab- 
solute a light. Miller would not listen to the proposal. 

Miller was very soon compelled to sell off some of his type 
in order to provide food for his family; but alas! the relief 
was but momentary. Misfortune dogged his steps. His ered- 
itors plunged upon him,the moment that they perceived he had 
a little money, and greedily snatched the bread from his chil- 
dren’s mouths. But Ais debtors! from them he could get 
nothing. Again he was obliged to sell off a part of the tools 
with which he wrought. In fact, his subscription list was now 
so small, that he began to think he should not much longer have 
ause for them. Weeks, months passed on, and the editor was 
reduced to complete want. He sat one afternoon in his office, 
dressed in his thread-bare coat, and looking out of his window 
at a small collection of people which had gathered in front of 
a low building on the opposite side of the street. In a moment 
he saw a short, red-faced fellow ascend a ladder, which hed 
been placed against the side of the humble shed, with a large 
roll of canvass under hisarm. As soon as the man had reached 
the topmost round of the ladder, he fastened the top of the can- 
vass to the house, and let it unroll. The large picture of a 
bloated swine was instantly displayed to public gaze, in glow- 
ing colors; and under it was pompously inscribed, ‘ THz mam- 
MotTH HOG.’ In an instant, the street was thronged with men 
and boys, all of them anxious to obtain the first glimpse of the 
wonderful animal who had come to excite the wonder and ad- 
miration of the inhabitants of N———. Miller saw them 


ful thought, for a moment, wrung his brow with agony — but | pouring into the shed, and each one dropping his twenty-five 


cents freely into the hand of the door-keeper. He saw many 
of his subscribers, who had been indebted to him for some 


| months, carrying their sons and daughters to the exhibition. — 
His subscribers, those who still owed him for his paper, saw his|| He saw the owner of the hog flattered, and saw the eyes of 





beauty sparkle as they gazed upon the lion of N: 


‘ That hog is my rival!’ cried Miller in the bitterness of his 
soul. ‘ Has it then come to this— my children are reduced to 
nakedness — my wife is pale and sick with unwonted exertion 
—andIam a man despised and shunned, because my subscri- 
bers prefer an overgrown swine to mental cultivation — to the 
treasure of intellect! It is enough—I must away. I can en- 
dure it no longer.’ 

Miller then arose and sold off all his remaining stock. He 
|took his wife and suffering children by the hand, and led them 
|away from the habitations of their kind. He buried himself 
|in the wilderness, and there kind Nature granted him that en- 
|couragement which his fellows had denied. The earth yielded 
|her abundance ; and the labor of his hands supplied him with 
‘all that he desired. His children grew up around him, and do- 
_mestic happiness, unalloyed, healed the wounds which his spirit 
/had received. 
| = 
| THE HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF WOMEN,* 


Original. 














| 





Tur comparative condition of women in the United States, so 
immeasurably superior to the condition of women in most other 
countries, and not inferior to any, seems to make it a very ap- 
propriate subject for the pens of our intelligent and educated 

In this country, there is little or no restraint upon 


| women, except what they voluntarily impose upon themselves 
| 


ladies. 


In no other 
Our chil- 
dren look to their mother for advice and direction, in all situa- 


from their own sense of decorum and self-respect. 
country is so much deference paid to their opinions. 
{tions where their feelings or happiness are concerned ; and 
husbands, generally, would consider it almost a violation of good 
faith, not to consult their wives in all matters where worldly 
welfare or honorable ambitign, or where taste or prudence are 
| concerned. The individual freedom and respect they enjoy is 
iseen in every relation they maintain, not more in the quiet, 
domestic circle, than in the delight they afford in the social 
A lady may travel from one end of the United 
| States to the other, by steam-bo#ts and stage coaches, unat- 
| tended, with the certain assurance that she will meet with kind-« 





connexions. 


ness and respect. 

| The general system of education, in our country, is likewise 
| favorable to the development of those powers which are the 
|pride and the ornament of female character. The trials of 
| mental strength, the conflict of mind which our national, domes- 
|tic, civil and religious institutions are fitted to produce, rescue 
females from that dependence and mistrust which the govern- 


ments and institutions of other countries impose. The world 





* The History of the Condition of Women, in various ages and nations. 
By Mrs. D. L. Child, author of ‘Mother’s Book,’ ‘Frugal Housewife,’ etc. 
| Boston: John Allen & Co. 1835.—2 vols, 12mo. 
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of letters here is as free and unrestrained to one sex as to the 
other. Free in matters of religion, their opinions are the results 
of their deliberate and uncontrolled inquiries, unallied alike to 
the palsying effects of bigotry or the license of unenlightened 
freedom. We are an inquiring, reading people ; and the time 
which women of other countries misspend in frivolous oceupa- 
tions and worthless amusements, is here devoted to books 
and study. And yet there is no part of the world where females 

re more conspicuous for the discharge of their domestic duties. 
Add to these the numerous charities in which they engage, being 
the almoners of the bounty of men, and where is the counter- 
part of their worth to be found ? 

We have thus spoken of the general character of females in 
the United States, because, by comparing it with others, the 
women of this country have the strongest reasons for gratitude 
to that kind Providence that has placed them in a situation so 


conspicuous and soenviable. The benign influence of rational 


religion and the blessings of rational liberty, render their lot}|| 


vastly superior to the condition of women elsewhere. 
We were glad, therefore, to take up two handsome 
with a title so attractive, written by a lady of our own country ; 


volumes, 


and we felt assured that they would recommend themselves to 
the partial notice of our fair countrywomen. We were certain 
that justice would be done to our country, and that the ‘ women 
of the United States 
attention they so truly deserve. | 
grin when we found but sixteen poor pages, out of six hundred, a, ||! 
devoted to them. And yet Mrs. Child could discourse elo- 
quently through fifty-four pages on the women of Africa! 





’ would receive that elaborate and favorable 
We will not conceal our cha- 


The first volume comprises the women of Asia and Africa. 
The second comprises the women of Europe, America, and the 
South Sea Islands. 

From the style in which these volumes are written, and from || 





the manner in which different portions are arranged, we are led | 
to believe that a very large portion of the contents were pre- | 
pared for other purposes. Some parts must have been prepared |, 


for uses quite foreign to their present collocation. Buceessive || 


pages are inserted, which are as applicable to almost any other || 





subject as to the ‘ condition of women.’ 
tion of the volumes might have been as well entitled Anecdotes | 

of Marriages and Amours, with Notes on Slavery. There is an| 
unpardonable degree of indelicacy, to use no harsher word, in 
studiously culling from the partial, or thoughtless, or designing, | | 
anecdotes with which gossiping travellers and voyagers have | 
embellished their accounts, to excite the admiration of the cred- | 
ulous, 


are such things put into these books ? 


and minister to the vulgar tastes of the ignorant. Why 


This is a question that | 


will be asked. The interests of civilization, or religion, or| 


learning, or philanthropy, or even truth, do not require a dis- 
play of profligacy, the details of which can only excite disgust 
and loathing. 

On the title page of the first volume, we suppose the extract 
from Byron’s Corsair indicates Mrs. Child’s design : 


Tama slave, a favored slave 

At best, to share his splendor, and seem very blest ; 
When weary of these fleeting charms and me, 
There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea. 
What! am I then a toy for dotard’s play, 

To wear but till the gilding frets away ? 


In the very outset, speaking of ‘ Jewish women,’ she says : 


Even in the remo- 
test times, there are allusions to a class of women openly and shamelessly 
vicious; and it is hardly possible for the imagination to conceive of a crime 
that is not mentioned in the laws of Moses. —v. 1, p. 2-3. 


The world seems very soon to have grown old in sin. 





And if an estimate of female virtue, in modern times, is to be | 
made from Mrs. Child’s books, the ladies of the present age | 
have no great cause to be proud of their sex. Indeed, it would) 
seem, according to Mrs. Child's ‘ History,’ that from the earliest || 
time to the present, women have been exceedingly dissolute. —|| 





It is true that she finds apologies for them in the laws of differ- || 


- fi : | 
But the relative degree of profligacy in the sexes 
One cannot well read these volumes), 


ent. nations. 
is not even hinted at. 
through, incautiously, without thinking contemptuously of | 
women ; for they are represented gencrally as being lovers ot| 
One| 
great difficulty, we apprehend, has been, that Mrs. Child comes 
to conclusions of general corruption from particular instances 
of depravity. 
says: 


finery, licentious in principle, and profligate in practice. 


Speaking of the sale of slaves in Egypt, she! 


When the French army left Egypt, shameful transactions were witnessed 
upon the quay at Roseita. The French were busily employed in selling to 
the British troops the women who had lived with them during their stay in 
the country. Several of the English soldiers bought very pretty girls for 
one dollar each, These scenes occurred between two Christian nations ! 
—v.1,p. 22 
We give this as a specimen of Mrs. Child's mode of reasoning. 
She italicises Christian, by way of eminence, and adds ‘ na- 
tions’ with a note of admiration. In what possible sense it 
could be said that such a transaction occurred between ‘ two 
Christian nations,’ we are at a loss to imagine. How Mrs. 
Child could suppose that France and England were amenable || 
for the acts of ‘ several of the English soldiers,’ is not easily per- | 








No inconsiderable por- |) 


reasoning hereafter, in another relation. 

The reproachful remark on Christian character, contained in 
the above extract, is not the only example in which Mrs. Child 
has indulged her propensity to arraign Christians for acts in 
which Christian character cannot be involved. We select a 
few instances from the first volume : 

The black Jews of Hindostan were originally slaves purchased by the 
Jews who sought shelter in that country, and who, with more consistency 
than Christians have manifested, emancipated their bondmen when they 
became converts to their religion. — p. 23. 

It is a singular fact, that the Mohammedan nations treat slaves better than 
the Christian ; and that, among Christians, the Catholic nations treat them 
better than the Protestant. — p. 71. 

Precisely the same arguments for abusing the defenceless are urged by 
Christian slave-owners! Among the Moors, masters and their Mohamme- 
| dan slaves eat together; but if the slave be a Christian, he must eat by him- 
| . . 
| self, and even the women and children will not touch the food he leaves. — 
Uliberal and barbarous as this custom appears to us, they no donbt would 





regard as still more absurd the customs of the United States, which render 
| . 
| it an abomination for two people of different complexions to eat at the same 


| table. Their own superstitious abhorrence is inculeated by the Moham- 


| medan creed, which they regard as sacred; but our prejudice is in direct 


| opposition to the maxims of that religion, which we profess to reverence. | 
|In this respect, we must yield to the Algerine in point of sincerity and | 


| : 
| consistency. — p. 238. 


The Moors continually go out on predatory excursions to seize the ne- 





pride and avarice. — p. 244. 
If a Moor has a son by any of his black slaves, the girl is much better 
treated than before ; her child shares equal privileges with the cther chil 
| dren, and is acknowledged as a free fellow-citizen like themselves. In this 
| respect Christian slave-owners might learn a useful lesson froin the igno- 
| rant Moslem. — p. 245. 


/Such sneers in Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ would not be mis- 
placed, as they are in accordance with the spirit of infidelity. 
If the writer of the ‘ History of Women’ 


principles and practices inconsistent with Christian character, 


intended to expose 


| she might easily have done this without expressions of bitter. 


|ness that render Mrs. Child’s Christian faith equivocal. Iti is| 


‘committed. The inference is as unjust as it would be to ques- | 


‘tion the propriety of female conduct, 
| | not deem it derogatory to herself to susts uin a social relation to | 
colored persons from which most females shrink. 

| But Mrs. C 


| She says: 


Perfect external freedom is alwa 
1, p. 109. 


ys the greatest safeguard of virtue. —v. 


And yet she afterward says, in speaking of ‘French women: 


After ladies are married, they have unbounded freedoin. 


practice to receive morning catls from gentlemen, before they have risen 


and they talk with as little reserve to suc . visiters, as they would 
2, p. 152. 


froin bed; 
| jin the presence of any woman of refinement. — v. 





| How far this ‘ perfect external freedom’ of French women is 


favorable to virtue, Mrs. Child sets forth in another place : 


The Comtesse 


| exist between a married pair; and it was the received maxitn of those | 
| courts i in Provence, that being married was no legitimate reason against re- 

| turning the passion of a lover. To this day, the 
| code of morals upon this subject ; yet those who know them well, say they 
| are quite as good, if nota little better than their more decorous neighbors. 
it is difficult to make fair comparisons; and we gladly throw a gauze veil 


French have a singular 


| over the subject, w /a mode F'runcaise. —v. 2, p. 151. 
| 


|freedom’ and ‘unbounded freedom’ as she may; 


French are not quite so profligate as the English, according to 


|| their historian. 
| There is one subject which seems to haunt the imagination | 
of Mrs. Child throughout her volumes. 


of SLavery. 


We mean the subject 
Indeed we have had some suspicion that the ulte- 
rior and main design, in embodying so much matter on ‘ the | 
condition of women,’ is to put before the public, by indi: rect | 
means, doctrines and opinions which are not very well rece ived | 
when onsite avowed. 


Child’s 


The first practical application of Mrs. | 


learning, on ‘the condition of women,’ is found in the 


passage we have already given, from the twenty-third page of 


the first volume. Under the title ‘ Hindoo women,’ the modern 


| theory of amalgamation is broadly exposed : 
| A religious and civil law forbids any mixture of blood between the differ- 
| ent castes. It is singular that a man is not degraded from his caste for 
| being vicious, or for believing or disbelieving certain articles of religion ; 
| but he is degraded for intermarrying with an inferior 
| friendship with any such, or partaking food with them. 
|some degree of similarity are hereditary among the 


caste, forming a 

Customs that have 
descendants of the 
| Jewish nation, and in some parts of the Chinese empire; but the nearest 
| parallel to the Hindoo distinction of castes exists between the white and 
| colored population of the United States of America. 
| difference. 


There is indeed some 
The wealthy American, if starving, would gladly partake food 
with the mulatto, whose companionship would disgrace hii under other 
circumstances; but the high caste Bramin would die rather than receive 
sustenance from a paria. —v. 1, p. 96-97. 





’ 


| This is not an accidental disclosure of Mrs. Child’s opinions. 
Under the title ‘Moorish women,’ the same sentiments are re- 
peated. If any thing were wanting to show the terms on 





ceived. But we shall have occasion to allude to this mode of 


groes for slaves, to supply the insatiable market produced by Christian | 


another mode of her general denunciation for particular wrongs. || 
She knows that the pure spirit of the Christian religion is not| 


because Mrs. Child does | 


hild’s ‘ history ’ is not always consistent with itself. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is a common | 


Champagne, when she presided at one of the Courts of| 
| Love, during the age of chivalry, solemnly decided that true love could not | 


which Mrs. Child would place the relative ‘ condition of women,’ 
it may be inferred from a passage under the title ‘Women of 
the United States :’ 

A young mulatto girl, of very respectable character, belonging to Boston, 
lately attempted to learn the art of mantua-making ; 
dollars, five of which were paid in advance. 


she was charged ten 
In a few days the mantua- 
maker informed her that she must not come any more, because her other 
apprentices would not consent to work in the same room with a colored 
person. Another girl, who became an apprentice to a milliner, was dis- 
charged, because the woman with whom the milliner boarded threatened to 
turn her out of the house, if she thus equalized herself with a mulatto. — 
It is almost an invariable rule to exclude colored people from stages, and 
from all the comforts and conveniences of vessels and steam-boats ; respec- 





tability of character and appearance, and _— to pay for such privileges, 
, p. 262-63, 


make uo difference in their treatment. — v. 


There is @ passage immediatcly succeeding the foregoing, so 





extraordinary in its character, so peculiar in its connexion, and 


so reproachful to humanity, that we are surprised to find it in 
| Mrs. Child’s book : 


A worthy woman, who attempts to visit a dying child at a distance from 


her home, is generally liable to insulting conduct and contemptuous expres. 
sions, if her complexion has the least tinge of African ancestors. — v, 2, 
p. 263. 








It is to be regretted that such a remark, so reproachful to the 
|;character of the ‘ Women of the United States,’ should have 
|| been made. 

| It is undoubtedly true that nearly all the white population of 
|| the country revolt at the suggestion of intermarriage between 
|| whites and blacks, and that they are unwilling to hold any in- 
‘timate social intercourse with colored persons. But there are 
exceptions to this. If we were disposed to give particular 
practical instances of this exception, we might relate almost as 
many anecdotes in this connexion as are found in the * History.’ 
Mr. T., 
ject, w alked into church on the Lord's day, arm in arm, with a 
Although we hold this 


yet we are told Mrs. Child does 


of New-York, who is a visionary enthusiast on the sub- 


black man, and seated him in his pew. 


to be very bad taste in Mr. T., 
not think it inconsistent with her views, as a matter of taste or 
!!a matter of decorum, to hold social intercourse with blacks. 
3ut Mrs. Child was not content with occasional allusions to 
the exciting subject of slavery. She has thought proper to give 


‘a separate article’ on‘ women in slave-holding countries.’ — 
The embellishment prefixed to the chapter is not a little caleu- 
ated to awaken the sympathies of the reader. It is not true, 
so far as regards the Southern Siates, that ladies sit unmoved, 
surrounded with the luxuries that wealth procures, and hear the 
That coarse 


sound of the lash, and cries of the suffering slave. 


wood-cut was prepared for some of tle coarse and extravagant 
tracts, got up by thoughtless or designing individuals at the 
North, 


character of the South. 


to disturb the South. The picture is a libel on the 


|| We may be in crror, but it is our belief that a principal object 
with Mrs. Child, in getting up these volumes, was to insert this 


chapter, so obnoxious in its connexion and in its leading fea- 
tures. If Mrs. Child has a desire to write, and to publish what 
| she writes, upon this exciting subject, let it be done openly, and 


unconnected with other topics. We believe she could not hope to 
introduce her particular views to the notice of our intelligent 


citizens without disguising her object, and that she has taken 
| this course to produce an effect on those classes of our popula- 

tion which have not participated in the schemes which many, 
at least, consider visionary, and which some hold in abhorrence. 


That unprincipled and ambitious men should engage in any 


; | projects, the most dangerous and the most reprehensible, is not 
| Mrs. Child must reconcile her theories of ‘ perfect external | 


but the 


|very surprising. The history of the world is full of instances 
But 


business of a murderous and incendiary character, is appalling. 


of profligate ambition. that a female should engage in a 
It would seem that Mrs. Child was conscious of the reprehen- 
sible course she was about to take. and that she reserved her 

obnoxious chapters for the last of the second volume, either 
| that her purpose might not be discovered too early, or that the 

| reader, by her numberless hints and innuendoes, might be pre- 
At the present 
time, particularly, the exciting and exaggerated stories which 


| pared for a bolder disclosure of her opinions. 


| She has incorporated with her volumes 
| 


are glaringly outrages 
on a portion of the country. We present two of these exciting 


anecdotes : 


Stedinan relates that Mrs. S—lk—r, of Surinam, having observed, among 
some newly imported slaves, a negro girl of remarkably fine figure and ex- 


| pressive countenance, 


immediately ordered the poor creature’s mouth, 
| cheeks, and forehead to be burned with red-hot iron, and the tendon of her 
jheel to be cut. These ernel orders were given from mere prospective 
| jealousy of her husband; and to gratify this wicked passion, the unoffend- 


jing girl was maimed and deformed for life. — v. 2, p. 214. 

Miss G—, of South Carolina, being on a visit to an intimate friend of the 
lw riter, certain ladies, who were present, began to talk on the never-failing 
|topic of domestics. ‘You do not have the trouble of such frequent chan- 
| ges,’ said one of them to Miss G—— 





; ‘but LT should think you would find it 
| very disagreeable to be surrounded « so many slaves.’ ‘ Not at all disa- 
greeable,’ replied the lady from South Carolina; ‘1 have always been ac- 
}customed to blacks; I was nursed by one of them, of whom I was very 
| fond. 


As for good looks, I assure you some of them are very handsome. 
| 1 had a young slave, who was an extremely pretty creature. A gentleman, 
who visited at our house, became very much in love with her. One day 
she requested me to speak to that gentleman, for she did not wish to be his 
mistress, and he troubled her exceedingly. Idid speak to him, begging 





| 
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PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 23 

















him to change his conduct, as his attentions were very disagreeable to my 
slave. Fora few weeks he desisted; but at the end of that time, he told 
me he must have that girl, at some rate or other; he olfered me a very 
high price ; I pitied the poor fellow, and sold her to him.’ 

Miss G— was an unmarried woman, with correct ideas of propriety 
concerning those of her own color ; but having been educated under a sys- 
in that taught her to regard a portion of the human race as mere enitmals, 


- THE BOSTON PEARL. 


EDITED BY ISAAC C, 


so true to nature as could have been wished. There was too much stage gait in 
Mr. Johnson played very well —with the exception that he lost a 
great pointin the law book scene. He read too quickly ; he was not long enough 
in finding the chapter of which he was in search. 
very creditable to the reputation of the house ; 








| some scenes, 
| 
| 
| 


On the whole, the play was 
and the excellent stage arrange- 
ments and properties were in fine keeping With the new scenery, Which reflects 





PRAY, JUN, | 
| 


iIBOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1835.| 
Ee on et ei Ae ee . \| We should be very negligent, were we to omit noticing the manner in which 
\| he orchestra performed the overture on Monday evening. It was, indeed, truly 


|| rich; and its beautiiul transitions delighted, cheered and inspired, 





te SSS — —— SS 
she made the above remarks without the slightest consciousness that there | Slavery in the United States. — Our readers will perceive the sentiments em- 

. Sas r ; . tye sa efi —y.? 915-216 P a : » wa. 22.99 . ‘ ‘ | 
was any thing shaineful in the transaction. — Vv. 2, p. 215-216. hodied in the review of Mrs. Child’s work, in this number, and will notice that || 





\the author is candid and benevolent in his intentions. We think he is on the 
|| right ground. We detest that spirit of mobocracy Which pervades the sentiments 


have the hardihood to avow her agency in such a transaction, || of those now engaged in the work of emancipation. ‘They tell us that we ave the 


It is incredible that a decent woman from South Carolina should 


| 


| of Cinderella, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood, the English vocalists, were hailed with hearty demonstra- 


|| tions of public acknowledgment, on their first appearance this scason, in the opera 


The house was full, and the rich entertainment of the evening 


and that she should have the impudence to relate it before || instigators of mobs against them and their emissaries. Whatare they? The in- 


A female who could relate | 


‘certain ladies, who were present. 
such an anecdote, would never be admitted to decent society in | 
South Carolina ; and that she could be tolerated in rehearsing | 
such a vile affair in New England, would certainly be an excep-| 
tion to all our habits. No one can envy Mrs. Child the honor | 
of such acquaintance. 


Of the literary character of the volumes, little need be said. 


They are mainly compilations from the works of others. The || 


merit of considerable industry is due to the compiler, although | 


it is to be regretted that Mrs. Cnild could not have employed }| 


herself in some better occupation. They are got up in the spirit 


of a hack writer ; and even the want of bread would be a mis- | 


erable apology for the author. If intended for amusement, we 


believe that the taste of our population is not so depraved, as to| 
be gratified with the volumes. If for instruction, we think our | 


} 


people too intelligent to require them. If to advance modern 
schemes by operating on the sensibilities and influencing the 
passions, We suppose that the indignation of the community has 
already been sufliciently demonstrated at our domestic firesides | 
and our public halls. 

Mrs. Child is of the amiable sex, and we have therefore been | 
indulgent to her. 


worth a notice so elaborate, had not the present crisis seemed to || 
demand that the community should be put on their guard, and || 


that all good citizens should frown on every attempt to dissem- 


jnate the inflammatory doctrines of modern, pretended philan- 


thropists. 








VATHEK, 


BY JOHN G@ WHITTIER 





Original. 





Whoever has read the thrilling story of Vathek, by Beckford, will remem- 
ber the scene of Nouronihar’s heroic determination to abide with her 


lover, and share his dangers. 


Leave thee! — Never! — Fate may gather 
Darker round thy fearful path — 
Curses of a dying father 
Summon down the Avenger’s wrath : 
Be thy course for ill or good, 
Strown with flowers or dark with blood, 
Thine shall be the guiding-star 


Of thy own Nouronihar ! 


Tell me not of dangers hidden 
In the evil Afrit land; 

While thy love is nnforbidden, 
While as now IT elasp thy hand, 
While thy form remains before me, 
While thine eye is watching o’er me, 
Azrael’s arm alone shall bar 

Vathek from Nouronihar ! 


Even as with some tnighty river ! 


Biends the tributary rill, 
Down its surging torrent ever 
Wandering at its king!y will — 


! 
i 
! 
| 
Sharer of thy shade and sun, 1 
| 


Shall my feebler current run. 
Fearful as thy jonrneyings are, 
Turns to them Nouroniliar! 


Go thou to the Diamond land, 

Where the sparkling wave is thrown, 
Rich with gold, upon a strand 

Pebbled with the agate-stone — 
Or the Kaf’s unearthly cells, 
Where the prisoned Eblis dwells — 
Ile who bears the thander’s car — 
Thou hast still Nouronihar! 


Climb thou to the mountain throne 
Where the Thunderer’s step has been, 
And the Simurgh sits alone, 
Feasting on the woes of men — 
In the sunshine of thine eye 
Dreadless while thy form is nigh — 
Bright or fading be the star, 
It shall guide Nouronihar! 


Onward! —and, whate’er betide, 
Vathek, [ ain with thee still, 
Sharing with the self-same pride 
In thy gladness and thy ill; 
On !— my world is dark without thee, 
And its sunshine dwells about thee ; 
Onward ! — Eblis waits afar : 
Thine is still Nouronihar! 





We should not have considered the books || do not, his course of action is sufficient evidence that we do not exaggerate his | 


} 
} 
j 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| afforded to the lovers of music exquisite delight. We were never before charmed 
to such an extent of abstraction. Faery land was about us, and faery notes be- 
| wildered and beguiled. We were not in the mood to particularly notice the play, 
|} and therefore cannot speak critically. 


| stigators of a mass of ignorant slaves. They wish to place the slave in an atti- 


| tude of vengeance against the master — to excite all slaves — to raise a mob, the 
terrors of whose proceedings, if once allowed progress, would scatter darkness, 
jand b ight, and death, throughout the land. 


| thropists, they destroy the peaceful sm¥r't of philanthropy, strive to excite the dir- 


We have an impression that some of the 
| stock company and supernumerarics were halfasleep. By the way, we are oblig- 

F : : : , ; ed to Mr. Wood for introducing Mr. Brough. He is an excellent bass singer, and 
ms in the breast of man, k weir fanaticism and their diabolical pur- worthy of the high place he We 
puses With their pretension of sincefity, and already have they happy to find his talents appreciated ; and that the puny, private pique of one of 
| his contemporaries should have failed in its effort at annihilating him, is not to 
be wondered at. Talent and cleverness will be applauded, though foolish jea- 
| lousy strive ever so strongly to crush and defame. Real talent will never stoop 
| in order to slander, nor will true merit ever fear competition. The 


Under the pretence of being philan- 





ost pe A . - 
est pa is gaining in the esteem of our citizens. 


are 


Masked Treason’s form in Liberiy’s fair garb. 


| Without doubt, some of those engaged in this warfare are honest — without doubt, 
some are acting under the 
| these beware, and investigate the character of the blood-craving apost.es of free- 
| dom who are leading them on; let them scrutinize the conduct of those 





supposition that they are doing a good @eed; but let 


triumplss of 
| intellect, genius, and art, should always be acknowledged. — Shall the public be 
| deli thted, during this engagement, with Mrs. Wood’s performance of Clan, in 
the Maid of Milan? 








Who now themse!ves would fain assassinate, 

And legalize their murders. | 

} 

| Let these remember that, if the slave become free through their influence, he | 
must exclaim — perforce he must— 








A Mistake. — Our friends of the Cincinnati Mirror — that trio of luminaries — 
| are under the impression that the author of Miriam Coffin is also author of The 
| Vestal, a tale of Pompeii. They have asserted as much. How they came to the con- 
clusion, we cannot divine. 





O, this new freedom! at how dear a price 

We ‘ve bought the seeming good! The peaceful virtues, 
And every blandishment of private life — 

The father’s cares, the mother’s fond endearments — 
All sacrificed to Liberty's wild rict. 


It could not have happened from any internal evi- 
dence. Both works are adniirable, but are as totally different as a piece of statu- 


| 
| 
|| ary and a painting. Our correspondent, Dr. 'T. Gray, Jun., of this « ity, is the au- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





thor of the latter, and Samuel Hart, Esq., of New York City, it is not doubted, is 
entitled to credit for the former. 


| But there is another aspect which we behold with, if not somuch horror, yet more 
japprehension. We mean the dissolution of the Union. ‘This must not take place, 

It shall not. Every patriot voice shall cry out, ‘Desist!’ and the people of the || Presumption and Insult. — At the late opening of the Odeon, the English na- 
| North shall no longer contemplate with horror, as they have, the movements of a || Uonal air, * God suve the King,’ was changed into a psalm tune, and called Amer- 
‘foreign leveller and firebrand, who inculcates the doctrine, that ‘every slave | tca! Mr. Mason, are you or the Boston Academy of Music accountable for this? 
| should be taught to cut his master’s throat! ' 








We use his own words —or, if we 








To Correspondents, — The person who sent us two or three pieces lately, must 

clear up the difficulty respeeting those lines ‘ written in a churchyard, of which 
| we spoke whilom. If he do not this— farewell! — A Burlington correspondent’s 
| verses do net suit. 


|) actual opinion, however by words and pirases he mu? smooth it. Public senti- | 





jament has pronounced the author of that sentence a fit candidate for the Lunatic | 
| Asylum; and, whatever good qualities he may have, he is reminded, as he hi 
| been before, that his labors are not needed in this part of the land. Itinerant lec- 


| turers of Yankee origin are sufficiently plenty. | 


is 














Ic} The late disastrous conflagration, in the neighborhood of our office, con- 





sumed nearly two thousand of our sheets ; consequently, we were obliged to re- 
Two Notions.— The American Monthly —now published by George Dear- || print wes sua which is our apology for the delay in the publication of 

| born. in New York City, to whom all business-letters respecting the Magazine || this paper. 

| must be addressed — after giving the name of one its correspondents, say 5,‘ We \| . - 

| stil believe the use of names to be incompatible with the character of a period- | 

| ) y I LITERARY NOTICES. 


| ical which aims to represent views, tastes, and opinions of its own, and not to be | 

















an arena for desultory discussion, and which prefers the vigorous mental effort | 
| of the most obscure contributor, to the use of a popular name, however imposing.’ 
| Now we believe the use of names to be quite compatible with the character of 
every respectable periodical — first, because, if an article be worthy of publication, || 8, Perhaps, because the intention of its proprietors is generally at least com- 
\| it is worth acknowledging ; and second, because every particle of fame or noto- mendable, and the expense attendant on issuing a work of the kind is so great as 
|| riety is sommch stock-in-trade or capital. It is a man’s duty to himself, toack now1- | to render but slight remunerati n. With these views, we cannot even risk the 
|| edge and publish his name. His credit in the world will be in proportion to his | imputation of appearing to be very uncharitable, and therefore shall spare the 
| value; beside, by publishing the name we give the pnblic an opportunity to || work before us, by not noticing many deficiencies, which are as palpable as sun- 

| light on a sunny day, 


The Token, and Atlantic Souvenir, for 1836. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Bos- 
ton: Charles Bowen. — An annual, at best, is no great affair, but is worth notic- 











indge of merits or defects, not with the eye of prejudice, as some may suppose, and which, mayhap, need no exposition, as every person 
{put with candor, Certainly, itis no compliment toa subscriber, to say that he || Will detect them at a first peep. The very first thing we put our eyes around was 
} willesteem an article with a name, superior to that without one, which is of more || the name and date on the two covers, engraved backward. What carelessness ! 
| worth. As ‘the search for Truth is the noblest of employments, and its promul- | The next thing we did not perceive was the gold which was on the edges when 
| vation is a duty,’ why should we fear to be honest judges? A chance is given us | we opened the book, but gone when we had perused it— so solid was that em- 
to be such, as equally when surrounded by the magic of name as when involved || Dellishment! Then the preface — that was fair; the apologies were gracefully 
‘inauystery. Itmay require more philosophy to judze impartially in the former || worded ; the man had tried to do well, evidently. The book was American !— 
case — it does, we think , but how much greater is the compliment to the reader, || That pleased us ; end we turned to the contents — abominated the method of ad- 








when our conduct is such as supposes him gifted with a discriminating and | | dressing the head of a beautiful girl of sixteen years with sweet words, and of 
| unprejudiced mind t || talking in the same breath about ‘gathered gall’ and ‘ eritic’s curses.’ But the 
| | literary contents are now before us, We spent a whole day or more on them, and 





| Trement Theatre. — Again, the lovers of the drama have an opportunity to | we met a disappointnent — a disappointient which condemned the work, totally, 
| oxpress to Mr. Barry their pleasure for the preduction of a rea'ly clever piece, || utterly! Did Mr. Goodrich try to get good matter or bad matter — cood verses or 

Which is filled with characters that the steck company can personate with some || bad ones? We suppose his strucgles were for the latter; for such an insipid 
degree of success. Married Life was produced, for the first time in our city, on || Sorting of trash we never saw before, and hope not to see again, Take out two or 


| 

|) Monday evening last ; and, although the bill told us that a comedy was to be per || three pieces — say a half-dozen —and, in our humble opinion, the work is not 
' 

{| 

{ 





formed, yet we iound that the piece Was merely a ‘arce of didactic character, and || Worth the ink we are spilling about it. Miss Sedgwick’s name is over an article, 


not worthy to be ranked among th: Comedies of Jonson, Goldsmith, or Sheridan. | | but it cannot be her production; and there are other names over other articles 
| ‘The pi which we wonder ever came in such locality. The Black Veil story is spoiled just 
yet it consists merely of sketches of portions of character | where it should have been beautifully finished ; and Mr. Neal has either had his 
piece mutilated, or he fell asleep while writing — which he is not accustomed to 


do. 





has life, good humor, and no inconsiderable degree of comic spirit; 
As a comedy we 
should pronounce ita failure ; for the personages are restricted so much as to ex- 
clude the natural development of character and true life; and the scenes are as 
mere glasses, in which we perceive a single situation affecting the mind. The 
poltraits are rough, and in outline; the invention is well contrived and admira- 
bie; and although, after the author shows us in the first two acts the impossible 
aiLnitiesin the married state, he brings the several pairs together with a ‘r 


We should add, before dismissing the literary centents, that ‘ Life — its Sea- 
sons,’ by C. W. Everest, may be found in the third volume of our work, p. 121. It 
is there written in prose — but it is poetry, every senteace of it. We happen to 
have proof that the contributor to the Token used to see our paper, and so there is 








; ho excuse for him. — Some of the plates are excellent, and we dare say they are 
from pretty fair paintings. The master-piece, and grand sustainer of the whole 

don this incongruity and absurdity, because we are delighted and taught at the 1 work, is the inimitably fine engraving, by Cheney, of the fine painting by All- 
}| same inoment. ston — Beatrice. 


| . . 7 . . 
| present, and fire !’—a shake of the hand — embrace and salutation ; yet we pa 


The lesson we acknowledge a good one. || No man should be proud of any thing poorer than this. 
} | 


| 
In this place we must not fail to give credit to Mrs. Smith for the very excellent 
manner in which she sustained the character of Mrs. Lynx; and, moreover, we | 
| 

| 

| 





The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Present for 1836. Edited by Miss Les- 
lie. Philadelphia: Carey § Hart. Boston: W. D. Ticknor.— This work is a 
| dollar less in price than the Token, and therefore we pronounce it superior to that 
soe cains the favor, if not the applause, of the audience. | work ; that is, it gives more of a good thing for less money. We do not say it is 
Mr. Sinith, as Mr. Lynx, ‘appeared more natural than usual, and more easy ; || really worth the price charged for it, for conscientiously we cannot, since we per- 
but his dress was not so appropriate as it might have been. We look for a more | ceive that its entire literary contents can be published in three numbers of our 
| ‘Gee nae not Mr. Whiting cast as Mr. Dove? He can play that — ce org i oe 7 wiped areceenspertendgaicr-apete 

: as —- S a ae. es . Hay . bial || would publish all the matter in the work, if we could — by no means —and one 
With much better success thin Mr. Andrews. we believe. Mr. Andrews never | piece we certainly would not — the ‘Scene on the Bahama Banks ’—for that was 
endeavors to act without overacting ; and his dress was entively out of character |! yytished in our fourth volume, p. 33. How Miss Leslie came by it, we are at a 
jin Dove. Is it to be supposed that Dove's prim, matronly wife, would allow him to | loss to state, but suppose she had liberty from us, while we were in one of our day- 
: || dreams. Who Clue Garnet is, too, we cannot tell; we Lave no clue to him what- 
{ fre m his sensibility, indicate that there || ever. He may be, nevertheless, a ‘jewel of the first water, and a very clever 
| ste eda meals = bearepne 5 = cates nisin Is sredhcws fellow. — About half of the engravings in this work are highly respectable; the 
| received into, and does he n¢ t feas t with, a respectable circle of acquaintances? || rest are to be condemned. ‘There are some grand points in ‘Mirkwood Mere,’ — 
| Mr. Andrews, do have yout wits about you -— do study — know your author, and || but beauty is wedded to deformity. ‘Soliciting a Vote’ is spirited and admirable, 
- — onmne om, witless pertoffier which you now are, night after night, and |) But we have not space for particular comment. On the whole, the work will an- 
| week after week. Mr. Andrews formerly played well. swer well enough for the purpose of a gift; but a more enduring and oft-repeated 
| aware of it; but he did. one would be our own paper, once a week. 


nvtst here also give our testimonial of the high estimation in which we hold her 
as an ornament to her prof 
to be suecesstul, and always 


ion. Ever striving to be correci, she seldom fails 








hecome a fool in his dress, when she is -o particular about his pronunciation ? 
Does not the fact, that he becomes ang 
\i 








Perhaps people are not | 
There was a part in the comedy of‘ Education,’ which | 
he showed up into a full and fine character, at ‘ Old Drury,’ some years agone; | 
and there was ‘ Luke,’ that he made a hit in, too, and other characters which we | 
could mention ; but now the spirit is all gone that used to animate, and every | 
part we see is ‘ part and parcel of the whole’ — it is all Mr. Andrews — plain Mr. |} = 
Andrews, and no more. 











THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





\ September 28. Married Life. Bine Beard, 
Mr. Gilbert was out in Dismal. He played it too much as he did a part in ‘Rural 29. Married Life. Rural Felicity. 
Felicity,’ last season. He was too sour, crabbed and fvetful; he was not the!| 30. Married Life Castle Spectre. 
Dismal of the author. The lady who personated Mrs. Dismal, howeve October 1. Cinderella. Perfection, 


r, succeeded | 
very happily ; while Mrs. Dove, who found a personator in Mrs. Lewis, was not | 2. Barber of Seville. Rural Felicity. 
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1. The _ trumpet’s voice hath 
2. The chief is arm-ing 


3. The _ bard hath ceased his 
ALLEGRO MODERA s 























i 
; 
1. roused the land; Light up the bea-con pyre! A hun-dred hills have seen the brand, And waved the sign of fire. A ] 
2. in his hall, The peas-ant by his hearth; The mourner hears the thrill-ing call, And Tis - es from the earth. The 
| 3. song, and bound The fal-chion to his side ; E’en for the mar-riage al-tarcrowned, The lov -er quits his bride. And 
| 
1 
: 
‘ 
; 
2 i 
: 
e 4 
j 
1. hun - dred ban-ners to the breeze Their gor - + geous folds have cast; And hark! was that the sound of seas?’-A ; 
2. moth-er on her first-born son Looks with a bod - - - ing eye; They come not back,though all be won, Whose | 


3. all this haste,and change, and fear By earth - - - ly cla - - - rion spread; Fow will it be when kingdoms hear The 


AN 





. king to war went past. 
DAL SEGNO. 
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. young hearts leap so high. 


. blast that wakes the dead ? 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1835, by O. Ditson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts, 
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